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TO THE HONOURABLE 

LOUIS McLANE. 

Dear Sir, 
During your residence in London as Minister at the 
Court of St. James, I received much kindness and at- 
tention at your hands. I was a wanderer in a strange 
land, and you were to me as a Father. Permit mey 
therefore; to inscribe these volumes with your name, as 
ai slight testimonial of my respect and esteem. 

Very truly, 

THE AUTHOR. 

Philadtlphiat April, 1835. 
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PAUL ULRIC; 



OR, 



THE ADVENTURES OF AN ENTHUSIAST. 



CHAPTER I. 



The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together : 
oar virtues would be proud, if our faults whipped them not ; and 
our crimes would despair, if they were not cherished by our 
virtues. — Shakspbarb . 

My name is Paul Ulric. Thus much, gentle 
reader, you already know of one whose history is 
about to be recorded for the benefit of the world. 
I say benefit, because I trust there are but few who 
have not sufficient discretion to profit by the expe- 
rience of others. 

I was always an enthusiast ; but of this I deem 

it inexpedient to say much at present. I will 

merely remark, that I possessed by nature a wild and 
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6 PAUL ULRIC. 

adventurous spirit, which has led me on, blindly and 
hurriedly, from object to object, without any definite 
or specific aim. My life has been one of continual 
excitement ; and in my wild career I have tasted of 
joy as well as sorrow. At one moment I have been 
elevated to the very pinnacle of human happiness ; 
at the next, I have sunk to the lowest depths of de. 
spair. Still, I fancied there was always an equi- 
librium. This may seem a strange philosophy to 
some ; but is it the less true ? The human mind is 
so constituted as always to seek a level. If it is 
depressed, it will be proportionately elevated ; if 
elevated, it will be proportionately depressed. It 
may justly be compared to a ship riding upon the 
billows; at one moment cleaving the heavens — 
at the next, wrecking in the troubled waters. We 
can neither be entirely miserable, nor superlatively 
happy. There will be a mixture of sunshine and 
storm, the one continually succeeding the other. 
Those who have their dark thoughts — their mo- 
ments of gloom and despondency — experience sub- 
sequently a corresponding degree of animation, and 
their spirits leap up and soar away as upon the 
wings of an angel. 

But I am growing metaphysical, which I did not 
intend. Let me change the subject, and say a few 
words of my father. 
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He — ^good soul ! — had the misfortune to become 
a baronet; and, like many other baronets — with 
reverence be it spoken — ^was not remarkable for his 
intelligence. He was born in Lower Saxony, but was 
taken by his parents, when only a year old, to Eng- 
land. They died soon after, and he was thrown 
upon a benevolent parish, where he was initiated, by 
a certain distinguished rector, into the mysteries of 
boot-cleaning. He appears to have been a lad of 
some spirit, as well as industrious habits ; and was 
generally noted for his enterprise. At the age of ten 
he eloped from his kind-hearted master — the rector 
— and became a vender of newspapers in the streets 
of London ; at twelve, he sold potatoes in Covent 
Garden market on commission ; at fifteen, he ab- 
sconded from a soap-boiler in the Strand, to whom 
he had been apprenticed ; at eighteen, he engaged 
in a profitable speculation with a Jew — such as pur- 
chasing and selling old clothes ; at twenty, he be- 
came the proprietor of a mock auction in Cheap- 
side ; and, at twenty-five, by some unaccountable 
good fortune, he was the oivsrner of a house in Re- 
gent-street, and could boast of several thousand 
pounds in the funds. 

The method by which he so suddenly acquired 
this afHuence, has, thus far, remained a secret. I 
once heard it intimated, however, that l^e was a 
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frequent visiter at certain houses in St. James's, 
usually denominated hells ; but I was never at any 
pains to ascertain the truth of the surmise* It was 
enough to know that he was rich ; and as he had 
gained a reputation among his friends for excellent 
wines and good dinners, this was a sufficient pallia- 
tion for the sins and peccadilloes of his previous life, 
whatever they might have been. 

My father had not reached his thirtieth year, 
when a signal mark of distinction was conferred 
upon him, which produced a momentary sensation 
throughout all England. Let me narrate the cir- 
cumstance. He was returning late one night from 
a visit to a friend in the neighbourhood of the Re- 
gent's Park ; and as he was moving slowly along 
one of the principal streets, he observed a well- 
dressed gentleman, a short distance before him, who 
stumbled and fell to the pavement. My father, 
with considerable effort, succeeded in raising him 
to his feet — for he was a heavy muscular person — 
but he proved to be too much under the influence of 
wine to travel further without assistance. The stran- 
ger had a full, handsome face ; and the large, magnifi- 
cent diamond which glittered on one of his fingers, 
was sufficient evidence, in my father's estimation, 
that he was too fine a gentleman to be lefl a prey to 
the police. Accordingly, a carriage was ordered; 
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my fiither drove to his own house, where he fur- 
nished his new acquaintance with an apartment for 
the night 

The stranger, on the following morning, when 
he discovered how much he had been befriended by 
my father, gave himself a formal introduction ; and 
proved to be no other than the celebrated personage 
described in a late excellent and highly popular 
novel as Grentleman George.^ In a month from 
this time, my father was created a baronet ; and 
was spoken of in the Court Journal with the follow- 
ing high-sounding appellation — '' Sir John Augustus 
Frederick Geoffiry Uhic, Bart." His name alone, 
I am told, inspired many of the nobility with a sort 
of awe and reverence ; although it was known that 
he had been at one time in the humble occupation 
of a soap-boiler. 

Soon after my father was knighted, he went on 
an excursion to Paris. Here he fell in love, at first 
sight, with a Spanish lady, whom he saw promena- 
ding in the garden of the Tuilleries. The gaze of her 
dark and eloquent eye fell casually upon him in pass- 
ing, and this his vanity interpreted into an evidence 
of her admiration for his fine person, or, it might have 
been, his mustaches, which he wore according to 
the most approved German models. He was quite 
an enthusiast in such matters, and resolved to follow 

* Se« Paul Clifford. 
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10 PAUL ULRIC. 

ber to her abode ; but it so happened that she and 
her attendant were soon lost in the crowd. Thus 
disappointed, he daily visited the public walks and 
places of amusement, hoping that he would meet her 
again. For many days he was unsuccessful ; and 
although he was by this time as deeply enamoured 
of a score of others, he still retained a vivid im- 
pression of the Spanish beauty. At length be 
accidentally saw her alight from a carriage, and pass 
into a house in the Rue de La Paix. From this 
moment he thought of nothing but her bright eyes 
and beautiful person. He ascertained her name, 
and rested not until he had made her acquaintance. 
His devotion to her was unprecedented in the an- 
nals of wooing. Antony and Abelard could not be 
compared with him. He lavished on her the most 
costly gifts. Her fingers were gemmed with dia- 
monds, and rubies sparkled in her hair. Had he 
been endued with the power, he would, for her sake, 
. have commanded the earth and the sea to yield up 
their treasures, and freely given them all for the 
privilege of calling her his bride. A month did not 
elapse, however, before his wishes were consum- 
mated ; and in the fulness and transport of their 
affections, they believed themselves the happiest of 
created beings. 
, It may be thought that I have been unnecessarily 
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diffuse in describing my father's adventure in search 
of a wife ; but I beg leave to inform the reader, that^ 
had he been less resolute, it is highly probable I 
should not be engaged at this moment in giving my 
invaluable history to the world. It will be observed, 
therefore, by the philosophic reader, (should I have 
one, which is doubtful !) that the merest trifle is 
sometimes productive of the greatest results. 

Never was there a couple, as I am informed, who 
enjoyed a greater degree of happiness than Sir John 
Augustus Frederick Geoffry Ulric, and his accom- 
plished and fascinating wife. Lady Isabella Ulric. 
This, however, refers more particularly to the earlier 
part of their matrimonial existence : I cannot say as 
much of the after growth of their joys. She, like 
married women in general, could be amiable if she 
chose, and certainly possessed some of the requisites 
of an agreeable wife. She could play delightfully 
on the harp — sing and dance elegantly ; and had 
read the best English, French, Spanish, and Italian 
authors. I might add much more in her favour ; 
but I will wait until the further progress of this his- 
tory. 

My father was fond of travel ; and for one who 
was so thoroughly English in his habits and manner 
of thinking, it is somewhat remarkable that he was 
never known to find fault with the manners and 
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customs of other countries Vfhen they differed from 
those of his own. He cared not if the Persian 
used his iQngers instead of a knife and fork ; and 
had ho objections to the seraglio of the TurL For 
everything supposed to be ridiculous abroad, he 
believed he would have no difficulty in finding a 
parallel at home. Thus far, at least, he deserved 
commendation. 

Among his amusements were the opera, horse- 
racing, and cards. I know of but one thing, 
indeed, which he abhorred, and that was learning. 
Books he considered as so much waste-paper. He 
had a theory peculiar to himself He contended 
that the only true and essential knowledge con- 
sisted in a proper understanding of mankind — in 
being able to comprehend their characters — to study 
their motives — to dive into the secrets of their 
very thoughts. I shall not soon forget, young as I 
was at the time, the solemnity with which he one 
day spoke on this very important subject. 

'^ Books, of themselves," said he, ^ are of but little 
value. We must learn to think — to reason — to 
analyze. We may avail ourselves of the opinions 
of men, as they are presented to us on paper ; but 
we are in danger of confounding the good with 
the evil ; and sometimes choose the latter, while 
we reject the former. Every young gentleman 
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should be able to read an advertisement, and scrawl 
a letter to his mistress. Beyond this, I know not 
that be would be benefited by an education. I 
beard it stated some time since at one of our Clubs». 
that the great Doctor Johnson quarrelled with a 
man because he asked him a question about the 
Punic war. Here is an illustration of my doctrine 
— clearly showing that there is no necessity for 
burdening the mind with such useless lore. People 
of every age, and in every country, with a trifling 
difference in their manners, customs, and forms of 
government, are essentially the same ; therefore, 
history is merely useful, as is an almanac, to be re- 
ferred to occasionally; for there are none who 
would wish to charge their memory with these 
things, unless it be the pedagogue or antiquary. 

^^ As to novels, I can only say that they are de- 
structive of all virtue and morality. The women, 
unfortunately — ^both young and old — are more par- 
ticularly influenced by these pernicious productions. 
They grow so nervous, that they faint at the break- 
ing of a teapot ; or so ethereal^ that they scarcely 
believe themselves inhabitants of the earth. 

^' I do not wish, however, entirely to discourage 
a disposition to become acquainted with books ; the 
refinement of the age in some measure requires it ; 
{refinement I they call it) I desire, more especially, 

VOL. L — ^B 
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to ihow the inconsistency of continaal reading 
without a proper degree of reflection. The man 
who has been buried in his library for a whole life* 
timCi may discourse very learnedly upon a few ab- 
stract or metaphysical questions ; but, after all, he 
knows nothing of the world ; he is as ignorant of 
mankind as the child unborn.'' 

I was too young to comprehend this learned 
speech of my father's ; it appeared to contain much» 
boweven notwithstanding its mysticism, for the re- 
flection of future years. 
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CHAPTER II. 

He eannoi be a perfect man, 

Not being tried and tator'd in tba world. 



This weak impress of Ivre is as a figure 
Trench'd in ice ; which with an hour's heat 
BissoWes to water, and doth lose his form. 

Ttoo OeniUmen cf Ferona, 

Well, then, suppose thou shouldst take a turn with us down to 
the landing, and help us to arrange a little 1 thou art not partial* 
larij engaged, I see.— Jftruun Cqfin. 

Sot JoHir AuausTus Frederick Geoffrt U&« 

mCy immediately after his marriage with my mo- 
ther, (the Spanish beauty,) purchased a romantic 
country-seat on the borders of the Thames river, 
not far from Greenwich. This was the place of 
my birth ; and there I continued to remain until I 
was a well-grown lad. 

One morning at the breakfast-table, my fatheir 
abruptly said, "Paul, my boy, you have never 
been from home 1*^ 

I replied, of course, in the negative. 
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^It is time you should see something of the 
TForld. Would you like to travel !** 

*" I should be delighted 1" 

*' To-morrow, then» I start for the Continent ; if 
you desire, you may accompany me.'' 

When the morrow came, we found ourselves 
crossing the channel, from Dover to Calais. The 
sky was clear* the breeze fresh, and the blue waters 
sparkled in a bright sun. In a few hours we were 
in France. We remained some days in Paris; 
then started directly for Florence. Here I fell in 
love with a countess, in her thirty-fifth year, who 
curled my hair, and gave me sugar-plums. She 
was an old acquaintance of my mother's, and was 
travelling on the Continent for her health, or — to 
pick up a husband. To me she had taken a par- 
ticular fancy, even while I was an infant She told 
me a thousand times that I was a charming little 
fellow ; and, at last, (for I have been more than 
once accused of vanity, though without the slight- 
est cause,) I began to think there was some truth 
in the assertion* I frequently caught myself mount- 
ing in a chair to peep into the glass ; and 1 won- 
dered, for the first time, how soon I should be 
obliged to call in the services of a barber. 

The nature of love is too inexplicable, or I would 
ask myself why I had formed so sudden an attach- 
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ment for the countess. It might be owing, how-> 
ever, to her unusually prepossessing appearance-— 
notwithstanding she was far advanced in years. 
Her person was tall, but well proportioned ; her 
foot small, and her ankle the joint of Phidias. 
Her features were regular, and finely moulded ; her 
nose Grecian, (Grecian, if I mistake not,) and her 
lips the most exquisite in the world. As to her 
eyes, a thousand persons said, before me, that they 
were inexpressibly beautiful. Her voice was 
sweet, and, when she chose, touchingly plaintive* 
Her singing but few in the world could equaL 
And now, perhaps, the mystery is solved : I was 
either enchanted with the countess in consequence 
of her bright eyes and melodious voice ; or, (if it 
can be proven that the stomach is the seat of the 
affections,) because she gave me sugar-plums. 
This question, however, I leave for the investiga- 
tion of those who are more learned in such matters 
than myself. 

" Come, my pretty little Paul," said the countess, 
one pleasant afternoon, '' let us take a stroll upon 
the banks of the Arno ;" and, so saying, she seized 
me by the hand. 

We had rambled nearly a mile along this beauti- 
ful stream, when she directed my attention to some 
early flowers which were blooming near the foot 

b2 



18 FA1JL ULRIC. 

of a rock. She desired me to gadier a nosegajr^ 
that we might take it home, as a first ofiering of 
the season. I obeyed, and gave it into her hands. 
** You have chosen them with much taste," said 
the countess : ** a beautiful flower is this !" she con- 
tinued, selecting one from among the number — ** its 
vermilion is in your cheeks, its blue in your eyes ; 
and for this pretty compliment I deserve a — you 
resist, eh I My pretty, pretty lad, I will I There I 
Another, and you may go free. Still perverse 7 oh, 
you stubborn boy I How can you refuse 7 One 
— two — three ! I shall devour you with kisses T' 



Every day filled me with a new spirit of ro- 
mance. I had sailed upon the winding streams of 
Germany ; I had walked beneath the bright skies 
of Italy ; I had clambered the majestic mountams 
of Switzerland. 

My father and myself returned home — I, to re- 
late the wonders I had seen ; he, to drink wine, 
and talk politics with his friends. My young asso- 
ciates gathered around me with Hstening ears. I 
entertained them with innumerable stories and ad- 
ventures, some of which, 1 must confess, were 
sadly wanting in probability ; but no unwillingness 
was evinced to credit all I said. I invented histo- 
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lies of giants, \vhich I pretended to have seen along 
the Rhine ; and the more extravagant the fiction, 
the greater was the delight it appeared to occasion. 
My father had for a long time contemplated a 
removal, with his family, to the United States. He 
was charmed with the economy which distinguished 
the government of this country ; and in one of his 
memorable speeches at the Rotunda, Blackfriars, 
he had the hardihood to compare the salary of the 
president with the civil list of the king ; conse- 
quently, he was threatened with an indictment for 
treason. My mother suggested the propriety of 
immediately quitting . the country ; the baronet 
wanted but little persuasion. His repvblicanism 
had long rendered him an object of aversion to the 
aristocracy ; and it being intimated that he would 
be arrested for propagating seditious doctrines 
among the lower order of people, he concluded 
that his only safety was in flight. This, surely 
was not visionary. He had sufficient proof to the 
contrary. There was the celebrated Chaplain,* 
who had said he was not among those who wished 
the king dead ; but if the king were dead, and all 
the heirs apparent and presumptive to the crown 
were also dead, he was of the opinion that the 

* Devil's Chaplain, so called. 
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people could manage to rub along well enough 
without them. For this, and similar expressions, 
the worthy divme was awarded apartments in the 
far-famed Newgate, with every necessary accom- 
modation, for the goodly term of eight years. 
There, also, as another example, was the worship* 
ful and most reverend — but we will not weary the 
patience of the reader with such trifles. 

Our frieqds gathered around, to lend assistance 
in getting us ofi^ and to bid farewell ; regretting 
that the baronet had pursued such an erroneous 
and short-sighted policy. Trunks, almost innu- 
merable, were packed and carried to tlie river-side, 
whence they were conveyed in small boats to an 
American ship, bound for Philadelphia, which had 
anchored to receive us. In an hour's time we 
were all on board, and the vessel under way. We 
were detained nearly a week in the channel by head 
winds ; after this, we dashed into the ocean, and 
swept proudly over the restless and heaving bil- 
lows. I have no disposition to describe a voyage 
across the Atlantic — ^particularly as I am not in a 
sentimental mood — otherwise, I might turn over 
the poets, and make up a long chapter of extracts 
from Moore, Byron, and Rogers of the Old World, 
or Percival, Bryant, and Halleck of the New. 
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^ Land, ho P shouted one of ^e men on the fore- 
topsaiI-yard| after we had been upon the water 
more than seven weeks. 

** Where away 1^ demanded the captam. 

** On the starboard bow, sir," answered the look- 
out 

The passengers all rushed on deck with joyous 
and laughing countenances ; for there were but few 
of us not ready to exclaim with Gonzalo, in the 
play — ^ Now would I give a thousand furlong of 
sea for an acre of dry land." An hour's sail brought 
us within view of the American coast, which we 
could just discern stretching along the horizon like 
the delicate shade of a picture. We doubled Cape 
May ; and in less than twenty-four hours were pro- 
menading Chestnut-street, in the city of brotherly 
love. 

My father's first consideration was the section of 
country in which to settle. He was divided be- 
tween the charms of a city and country life. His 
family, at this time, exclusive of servants, consisted 
of five persons , among whom (not yet introduced 
to the reader) were my sisters, Eleanor and Ros- 
aline-'^-oone older and the other younger than my- 
self; therefore he did not desire to live enturely 
secluded from society. After much deliberatiop, it 
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was mutually agreed that we should fix our resi- 
dence iu Essex — a delightful country village in the 

interior of P . It stood upon an acclivity, 

gradually sloping up from the edge of a broad and 
magnificent river. The view at the top of the as- 
cent was terminated by an extended row of lofty 
pines, giving an air of wildness and beauty to 
the whole scene. It was here that the young 
people of the village took their evening rambles 
during the moonlight nights of spring and summer, 
when 

« The starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love instil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into natoie's breast the spirit of her hues.** 

Tradition relates, that many were the vows plight- 
ed in this solitary place, with no other witnesses than 
the unconscious moon or unrevealing stars. I have 
long thought that our aflfections are more pliant and 
yielding when we are partially withdrawn from the 
world, than in its pomp and glitter. In the one, 
our love is centred in a single object — ^if an object 
there be to claim it ; in the other, a thousand equally 
share our admiration. What says the poet on this 
subject ? for to him all such decisions should be re* 
ferred. 
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** There im a dengeioas silence in that hour, 

A etiUneef, which leavei room for the fall loal 

To open all itself, without the power 
Of calling wholly back its self-control ;' 

The silver light, which, hallowing tree and tower, 
Sheds beauty and deep softness o'er the whole, 

Breathes also to the heart, and o'er it throws 

A loving languor, which is not repose." 

The northern side of Essex was bounded by a 
massy ledge of rocks, in many places rude and pre- 
cipitous — sometimes rising to an immense height, 
and clothed with a few straggling trees and under- 
wood. On the southern extremity there was a long 
range of woodland, stretching far away in a gentle 
curve ; while in front, the silvery waters of the 

• rolled gently and majestically along, with 

here and there, perhaps, a solitary skiff or pleasure- 
boat, gliding upon its bosom. 

# # * • * 

It was a beautiful morning. The sun was just 
climbing over the distant hills. My father and my- 
self had walked forth to enjoy the pure and fragrant 

*' How magnificent I" he abruptly exclaimed, paus- 
ing *upon an eminence that commanded a full view 
of the surrounding scene. ** See the glancing waters 
*— the green meadows — and the gay woodlands !" 

My father was certainly never more romantic 
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in his life than at this moment ; excepting, indeed^ 
when he first beheld my mother in the garden of 
the Tuilleries. 

'' Beautiful ! beautiful I" I exclaimed, with no less 
enthusiasm than himself. 

** Do you hear that thrush, my boy, how merrily 
it sings ?" 

"Sweetly — ^very sweetly T and I remember to 
have added, that I would like to be a thrush. 

'' What a delightful spot we have chosen for our 
residence !" he continued : *' why should I waste a 
a thought up<5n England 7 She has made me a bar- 
onet, it is true ; but she has also endeavoured to 
trample me in the dust, and I heap upon her my 
curses. Away with all this shallow attachment to 
one's country, when it renders man the most de- 
graded of vassals." 

Being an admirer of England myself, I cannot 
consent to record the whole of this vituperative 
speech ; because I know that my father continued 
to harbour many prejudices in her favour. His con- 
cluding words, however, on this occasion, I cannot 
refrain from placing before the reader. They were 
80 emphatically spoken, as to fix themselves indelibly 
on my memory. 

" Henceforth, I will number myself among the 
citizens of a free community 1" 
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CHAPTER III. 

The letter* were received, and proved to be a curious medley. 

Poliiieal Budget, 

Whbn my father concluded to remain perma- 
nently at Essex, he went about erecting a suitable 
dwelling, which he constructed with a particular re- 
gard to neatness as well as comfort. It had its 
parlours — dining-rooms — museum ; and — ^notwith- 
standing his aversion to books — ^its library. 

When these arrangements were completed, it 
was discovered that my education had been sadly 
neglected. My mother proposed that I should be 
sent to Mr. Jenkins, a very respectable man, who 
taught a "select school for young gentlemen" — 
meaning, of course, for all who made application. 

" No !" I vehemently exclaimed. 

College was suggested. 

" No !" I shouted with redoubled fury, throwing 
down a vase of flowers, to show how terribly I was 
enraged. 

My mother cried, and hinted at a private tutor. 
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This was more to my fancy ; accordingly, the ser- 
vices of a teacher, " every way qualified," were im- 
mediately engaged. The name of this gentleman 
was Lionel Wafer ; and it cannot be denied that 
he was in every respect an exemplary man; at 
least, so said all the old women. He was deacon 
of the village, and understood well the Latin and 
Greek, besides a few rules of arithmetic, and some 
other small matters, whereby he was enabled to 
support a wife and ten children. By the way, one 
of the most earnest prayers that the deacon was 
ever heard to offer up, was, that the Lord (should it 
be consistent with his divine will,) might not send 
him an increase of family. Lionel Wafer gave 
private lessons — or rather, he had " no objections'* 
to so doing — in all the principal families of Essex ; 
and under his auspices I was to commence my 
studies. 

What shall I say next 7 I almost regret that I 
ever commenced this history. One must be con- 
tinually talking of one's self; and egotism, we all 
know, is detestable. I have a small bundle of 
curious letters, partly in relation to myself, which 
were written by my mother, during the first year 
of her residence at Essex, to an aunt in London. 
I shall venture to make a few extracts. 
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We have just completed our new house. I 
am so charmed with it and the country that I do 
not think I shall ever return to Europe. Were you 
only here to accompany me in my evening rambles, 

I cannot tell how much I should be delighted ! 

« « « * * * 

^ A small party of Indians passed through our 
village the other day, on theu* way to Philadelphia. 
Among them was an old war-chief, called Caumi- 
nuzhewaid, (what a name! ) which signifies, when 
interpreted, a murderer. The border whites of 
this country have suffered severely from his cru- 
elty; nevertheless, he is an object of general 
attraction — particularly with the ladies. This 
strange and unaccountable race of beings'' (she 
means the Indians, of course, and not the ladies,) 
** are, I am told, gradually disappearing. They 
cannot exist except when they breathe their own 
mountain air, and fish unmolested in their own 
waters. 

'*Paul is as full of mischief as ever. I fear 
some evil destiny awaits this reckless boy ; and it 
would be a pity, you know, tliat such a promising 
youth should be spoiled. I doubt not but you 
remember our old friend, the Countess of -^ ? 
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She was very fond of Paul^ from the time he was 
a child. Sweet woman I she used to part his 
curling locks, and kiss him, and say he was pretty. 
How one can remember these things ! Alas I the 
poor countess ! I always had a great Iotc for her. 
Is it not a pity that she has taken to herself such a 
churl (as they say he is) for a husband I* I hear 
she has grown very thin. Pray, is it so ? 

" P.S. Don't forget to send me out by the next 
packet, a few bottles of the newly invented cream 
of amhety for the improvement of the skin." 

Such is a portion of the contents of my mother^s 
first letter. Now for the second, which the reader 
need not peruse if he likes not the first 

'< A ship sails in a few days, by which I am ena- 
bled to continue our correspondence. I plead 
guilty of having been somewhat remiss of late ; but 
I hope you will be kind enough to overlook my 
neglect, and attribute it to any other cause than a 
want of afiection. 

^ Paul is growing more mischievous and wicked 
every day. You may remember the beautiful 

* The countess was married a short time after her arrival » 
Florence 
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monthly rose which I was at so much pains to 
have sent out from London. Would you be- 
lieve that he carried it away the other day, and 
presented it to the daughter of a fishwoman, with 
whom he said he was in lore ? The baronet, 
although he despises learning himself, has at- 
tempted to confine him to his studies ; but some- 
how or other he manages to escape ; and, by way 
of recreation, destroy all the vines and plants of 
the neighbouring gardens — particularly those of 
his tutor, deacon Wafer. One of his pranks I 
was almost disposed to laugh at myself. The poor 
deacon (who prides himself upon his knowledge 
of gardening ; and, indeed, employs nearly all his 
leisure time among his plants) had undertaken to 
rear a patch of Indian-corn, and by his skilful 
management, it flourished beyond all precedent; 
unless, indeed, I may be allowed to except his ten 
children, who, for rapid growth, he thinks are 
not exceeded by any other ten children in the 
village. Unfortunately, it became necessary foi^ 
the deacon to leave home; and the weather, 
during his absence, was excessively hot. When 
he returned, what was his astonishment on discov- 
ering that his com was all withered or dead? 
Upon investigation, it was found that Paul had 
occafidoned its premature death by puncturing each 
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stalk so eflfectually with his knife, directly under 
the surface of the earth, that it all withered in a 
single day. 

'< I will relate to you another of his wanton tricks. 
A short time ago, as the parson lay sleeping in the 
orchard, he stole away his hat and wig; so that, when 
the good man awoke, he was obliged to travel home 
bareheaded, to the no small gratification of a num- 
ber of boys, whom Paul had collected to enjoy the 
sport. 

" Do not fail to inform me of the newest style of 
head-dresses. And if there are any approved prep- 
arations for removing freckles, or purifying the skin, 
be sure and send them out the first opportunity. 

" P.S. — We have got a new Maitre de dame from 
Paris, who, it is said, can teach his pupils to waltz 
elegantly in six lessons. For my part, I doubt it : 
nevertheless, Paul shall be placed under his instruc- 
tions, as soon as he recovers from an indisposition 
occasioned by his drinking too much wine the other 
evening at a party. Poor little fellow ! he was 
quite sick." 

So much for the extracts from my mother's 
second letter. A glance at the third* and then I 
shall conclude. 

** I agree with that part of your letter which says 
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that children are a great source of trouble ; and 
yet we are reluctant to part with them. We can 
only judge of our affection for them when they are 
separated from us. Paul, however, I sometimes 
wish, — indeed, I scarcely know what. He obtained 
permission the other day of his father, to ride one of 
our best horses into the country. In his excursion, 
he [met with a yankee pedlar, who offered him a 
dog and a pair of pistols in exchange for the horse. 
Paul immediately complied with the conditions, and 
returned home with the dog following closely at bis 
heels. The next morning, deacon Wafer called 
upon us in a violent rage, and demanded an equiva- 
lent in money for three ducks and seven young 
turkeys, which he said, Master Paul had deliberately 
shot the preceding afternoon with his pistols. This 
claimant had scarcely departed, before a neighbour- 
ing farmer came upon a similar errand. He said 
that a young lad, on the previous day, had wantonly 
scared his flocks from their pastures, by shooting 
among them, and chasing them with his dog. He 
had understood that the offender was a son of Sir 
John's, and accordingly, had come to demand a 
remuneration for his loss. 

" P.S. — Paul is esteemed one of the best waltzers 
in our village." 
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A truce to my mother's letters — at least for the 
present ; and I cannot but express a hope, that they 
will receive that attention to which they are so 
fully entitled. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Anger is like 
A full hot horse ; who being allow'd his waj 
Self-mettle tires him. 

King Henry VIII. 
These three months' excursion has shown me some life, and a 
deyilish deal of fun. 

Wild OaU, , 

Notwithstanding my mischieTOUs inclinationsi 
I did not entirely neglect my studies. I devoted 
myself alternately to the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
— ^interspersed occasionally with music, dancing, and 
fencing ; all of which, my mother contended, were 
indispensable to the fine gentleman. I had gone 
through Horace and Xenophon ; and translated the 
greater part of the Hebrew Testament. Milton 
and Shakspeare I had read under the instruction of 
a celebrated actor; and more than once thought 
of making the stage a profession. Music I could 
never comprehend ; but at the foils and gloves, it 
was generally conceded that I was a juvenile pro- 
digy. With these accomplishments, I believed my- 
self fitted for the noise and bustle of the world. I 
had passed beyond the precincts of boyhood ; at 
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least, in my own opinion. I could swear an oath 
in the most approved style, talk politics, and drink 
a bumper of claret. My father thought highly of 
my abilities, and regretted that I had already con- 
tracted so many evil habits. He frequently re- 
proved me, also, for an unfortunate irascibility of 
temper, which I was often prone to manifest. 
Upon one occasion we quarrelled outright ; but I 
do not pretend to justify my conduct, although 
there may be some extenuating circumstances. 
My father professed to be a stern republican, as I 
have already stated : he denounced England upon 
all occasions, and lauded America to the very 
echo ; but the touchstone had not yet been ap- 
plied. It happened that I was one day perusing 
the Life of Commodore Decatur ; and, in alluding 
to his brilliant exploits, said something about the 
naval glory of Great Britain being obscured. My 
father sprang from his chair ; the blood rushed to 
his face; his whole frame was convulsed with 
anger. I saw my error ; and was afterward more 
guarded in my expressions : I had learned that a 
pretension to republicanism, and republicanism 
itielf, were, in my father, two very different things : 
I have thought there are many who resemble him. 
Evening had once more set in; the family 
were all assembled in the drawing-room. My 
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&ther reclined indolently upon a sofa ; my mother 
was examining some recent prints; my sweet 
sisters, Eleanor and Rosaline, were playing at 
chess ; while I was engaged at the more conge- 
nial employment of— nothing. It happened upon 
this occasion that a young schoolmate, to whom I 
was much attached, had come to spend the night 
with me. His name was Huntley ; he was about 
the same age as myself. In the course of the 
evening he proposed a trial of our skill at the foils ; 
to this I readily assented, and the family were in- 
vited as spectators. The masks adjusted, we 
commenced — each eager for the award of victory. 
At length Huntley's weapon broke near the point, 
and, without being aware of this, he struck me 
violently on the breast. Accident as it was, I 
rushed furiously upon him, and, beating down his 
guard, cut his face severely with my foil. The 
rash act was no sooner done, than I deeply re- 
gretted it. My father in the mean time advanced, 
and with a blow upon my head stretched me 
upon the floor. I was not seriously hurt, although 
the blood gushed from the wound. My sisters 
screamed, and my mother busied herself in wash- 
ing my fece, that I might not soil her new Turkey 
carpet. It was certain that my father had struck 
me more violently than he intended ; but this I 
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took not into consideration. I went to bed, and 
mused upon my disgrace. I had alwajrs been so 
fondly indulged, that even the thought of punish- 
ment was more than I could endure. I garnered 
up in my heart a feeling of hatred, and resolved^ 
in a spirit of revenge, to elope. I had already 
acquired some romantic notions of a strolling Ufe, 
which seemed to promise all the enjoyment I 
wished. I matured my plans, and was ready to 
depart at the first appearance of the dawn. I sank 
into a sleep, and did not awake until I was roused 
by my father, who came early in the morning into 
my room. I hurried on my clothes ; he spoke not 
a word until I was about to leave the apartment. 

" Stop !" said he, with a scowling look. " You 
have offended, and must be punished. I have 
had it in contemplation for some time, and now 
I am resolved to put my plans into execution. 
You must learn that I, and not yourself, am the 
master." 

I made no reply. He inflicted several blows, 
without my offering any resistance. Indeed, I 
was secretly rejoiced at his conduct ; it seemed to 
afford me a suficient apology for deserting. I 
hurried to my mother, and told her of my resolu- 
tion to quit the family. She was astounded, and 
with tears in her eyes entreated me to remain. I 
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btietiy replied that it was impossible ; and, bidding 
her and my sisters adieu, I tore myself away from 
their embraces. 

'' Halloo !" cried a voice at a distance, when I 
had travelled nearly a mile. I looked around, and 
saw one of my father's footmen running towards 
me. He came up almost breathless, and presented 
me a well-filled purse. 

" This is from your mother," said he. 

" Blessings upon her I" I ejaculated. 

" And this ring is from Miss Eleanor." 

« Sweet girl !" 

" Miss Rosaline gives her miniature." 

" Charming creature !" 

" They wish you to take them as proofe of their 
affection, and beg you to return, if not imme- 
diately, at least in a few days." 

" Give them a thousand thanks for these marks 
of their love and kindness, and tell them they shall 
always be remembered." 

While I was holding this interview with the 
footman, (which he seemed anxious to prolong,) I 
observed my father approaching in a circuitous 
direction ; I hastily crossed an adjacent field, 
and dashed into a thick wood. 

I travelled many miles, and, when evening came 
on, inquired at a farmhouse for lodging. My 
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youthful appearance excited the curiosityi and^ 
perhaps, suspicion of the inmates. A benevolent- 
looking old man, whom I supposed to be the 
patriarch of the house, invited me in, and, at his 
request, I seated myself in a large armchair, which 
stood in the centre of the room. The family col- 
lected eagerly around me. It appeared as if 
whole generations had been summoned by some 
miraculous power to my presence. Whichever 
way I looked, a dozen eyes were fixed intently upon 
me. At length I was addressed by a matronly- 
looking old woman. 

" Is thee alone T she inquired, in a phraseology 

that denoted her to be one of the disciples of George 
Fox. 

I briefly answered in the affirmative. 

" Thee is young to travel !" she again spoke. 

<< Madam," I commenced, with every possible 
assumption of dignity, " I came here, not to be 
questioned, but to obtain lodging, if possible, for 
the night. If you can accommodate me, I have 
as much money as will pay you." 

^ Oh, that matters nothing," she replied, some- 
what indignantly ; " but, to be plain with thee, we 
are not in the habit of entertaining people with 
whom we are unacquainted." 
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To this a long pause succeeded, which I inter- 
rupted by rising to depart. 

^< Perhaps thee will favour us with thy name ?^ 
said the inquisitive and smooth-faced speaker. 

"If it will gratify you, yes — Paul Ulric.'* 

" Oh, the rich nobleman's son ! Bless me, how 
fortunate ! By all means, thee shall remain with us 
the night. Our accommodations are none of the 
best ; but, such as they are, thee is quite welcome." 

" The rich noUeman's son !'* was whispered by 
all present, until it went through the apartment 
like the hum of bees. 

" If I remember," said one, laughingly, " thee is 
the person who shot Deacon Wafer's ducks and 
turkeys ?" 

I bowed in assent. 

" And farmer J ^'s sheep ?' said another, with 

a loud and continued chuckle, which caused the 
kind-hearted dame, who bad just given me a wel- 
come for the night, to say, " Why, Jeremy, thee 
will split thy sides ! I do wish thee would learn 
to behave more discreetly in the presence of stran- 
gers. Paul, thee will not mind the boy's laugh- 
ing !" 

<< What a delightful thing it is to have a reputa- 
cion !" said I to myself " My fame has already 
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preceded me ; and, most assuredly, has procured 
I me this enviable reception." 

A meager pale-faced girl, and three lank-looking 
boys, began to climb upon my knees, and examine 
the metal buttons of my coat ; while I, as the readi- 
est means of escape, complained of suffocation, 
and requested to be shown to my room— refusing 
all invitations to supper. 

The next morning I was served with breakfast, 
which, though none of the best, was very accepta- 
ble. The highway, which I was desirous to reach 
at an early hour, that I might avail myself of the 
stage, was a mile distant ; accordingly, I bade 
adieu to my hospitable friends of the farmhouse, 
and set out on my journey. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Diaiiei aie, at present, a monomania; and I willy therefcm, in 
obedience to feshion, e'en commence one myself. 

The Stolen Daughter, 

They say this town is fall of cozenage. 

Comedy of Errors. 

A villain, when he most seems kind. 
Is most to be suspected. 

Lansdown's Jew of Venice, 

In two dajrs, with the aid of stages and steam- 
boats, I arrived in one of the Atlantic citiesi which, 
for various reasons, I shall not name. As it was 
late at night, I ordered a carriage. The wheels 
rattled briskly over the pavement, and the stars 
looked down with a pure and steady light. My 
mind, for the first time, perhaps, in my life, glided 
into a train of important reflections, and at length 
I found myself humming over something like the 
following soliloquy : — 

*^ Let me see, what is my object ? Ah, I never 

thought of this before ! It is a pity we never learn 

to think. What a fool I was, that I did not take 
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my father's advice, when he was lecturing me 
about books ! But have I no rich relations — ^no 
influential friends ? Alas ! not one !" Here I 
pulled out the well-filled purse which had been 
sent to me by my mother. '^ One friend, at least 
— one true friend !" I cried so loud that the 
coachman reined up his horses, and opened the 
carriage door to inquire what was the matter. 

" Gro to the d — 1 !" I exclaimed, by way of an- 
swer. " Drive on, you scoundrel, or PU have you 
punished !" 

The man of the whip, as Sir Walter would say, 
thought it prudent to obey my command ; and at 

length I was set down by direction at the 

hotel. I retired immediately to my apartments, 
ordering materials for writing, with which I noted 
the progress of my journey up to the time of my 
arrival. Grentle reader, (that is, if you are dis- 
posed to be gentle,) will you accept a specimen ? 
I promise you, upon the honour of a gentleman, 
that it shall be short. 

THE DIARY OF PAUL ULRIC. 

Hx8 first attempt at Joumdlising, 

. " Wednesday. — This morning I eloped, or rather 
strayed away, from Essex. I shall say nothing 
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of the events which led to this determination. 
The roads were good, and the weather remark- 
ably fine. I was slightly affected on being pre- 
sented by the footman with some presents from my 
mother and sisters — ^near the point, I believe, of 
shedding tears. 

" In the evening I arrived at an old farmhouse, 
where there were fifteen children, and thirty-seven 
grandchildren : I was at the trouble of counting. 
Their grandfather was a hundred and fifty years 
old, and had fought in the revolution. At break-* 
fast I ate heartily of a substance called ' bacon ;' 
drank also of a composition termed ' cider' — made, 
I am told, of the juice of apples. Kissed the 
youngest daughter but seiwn, and came away, re- 
gretting that I could not stay longer. I should 
have mentioned that the people were Quakers. 

" Thursday, — ^Rode nearly all day in a stage. 
Roads dusty — company good — a talkative old wo- 
man and' her uncommunicative daughter. The 
latter decidedly handsome — about fifteen years of 
age — eyes black — ^hair slightly curled. Forgot to 
mention that her hand was remarkably small. 

" Went on board the steamboat — spent an hour 
in the necessary ablutions — another at the toilet 
— ^was shaved for the first time by a barber — ^in- 
quired if there were not false whiskers to be ob- 
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tained — satisfied upon this point — ^used two bottles 
of cologne — ^brushed my hair the twentieth time. 

'^ Bell rang for dinner — adjusted my cravat in 
three minutes and a half by the watch — sat down 
to the table — an excellent dinner, and the people 
very hungry ; at least, so it seemed, for they ate 
like wolves. I did not partake myself, except of 
some soup, and some roast-beef, and a slice of ham, 
and a few stewed oysters, and some choice pud- 
ding. The pudding, by-the-by, was excellent. I 
drank champagne, however, with an officer of the 
navy, who said 1 was a devilish clever little fel- 
low. 

^' N.B. — I paid the reckoning, as he, upon exami- 
nation, found that he had lost his pocketbook — 
that is, if he ever had one, which is doubtful. 
We consumed four bottles of wine, for which I 
was charged twelve dollars. This, thought I to 
myself, is paying dear for the whistle, or, rather, 
for the pleasure of being called ' a devilish clever 
little fellow.' 

" Friday. — This being considered an unlucky 
day, I did not travel : not that I was by any 
means superstitious, but one feels a sort of rever- 
ence for early impressions. Employed my time 
in reading — ^perused the first four chapters of 
Isaiah— very sublime— all young men should read 
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the Bible. Attempted to translate a Greek ode — 
had forgotten all the Greek I ever knew. In the 
evening played cards — ^not very successful — ^lost 
only about twenty dollars— a mere trifle. 
" ScUurdat/, — Arrived, late at night, in the city 

of . Put up at the hotel — a fashionable 

house — excellent rooms. Have something of a 
headache — drank too much wine — ^feel sick — have 
a disposition to go to bed." 

I have transcribed the diary verbatim; and for 
my trouble, I hope the reader will at least reward 
me with a kind and indulgent perusal. 

On the day after my arrival, I rambled carelessly 
about the city, reflecting 'upon the peculiarity of 
my situation, and the difficulties I must neces- 
sarily encounter (without a friend or adviser) to 
procure a subsistence. I had left my home, and 
all its endearments, without a moment's reflection 
as to the consequences. I surveyed the crowd 
that was continually thronging the streets, and I 
said to myself, '^ If the individuals composing this 
multitude all have homes to shelter them, why 
should I despond? I observe not a single face 
upon which Despair hath set her seal. Yet I 
may be deceived. There are instances when we 
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do not know the anguish that man is doomed to 
suffer. His heart may bleed while none are 
dreaming of his agony* The gay are not always 
the most happy. In this respect, we are full of 
deceit. We strive to hide our grief and conceal 
our misfortunes, because we know how little the 
world sympathizes in our sufferings." 

I was moving slowly along the outskirts of the 
city. A Uttle before me was a short, thickset 
man, walking at a rapid pace. His dress con- 
sisted partly of a gray frockcoat, and a hat much 
worn. As I drew nearer, I had an opportunity of 
observing his countenance. He had a blue eye, a 
chin small and pointed, and lips thin as a wafer. 
When I was about to pass him, he politely bowed| 
and began familiarly to converse. 

^'A pleasant day, this — a very pleasant day. 
Remarkable weather, sir, for the time of year. 
This, by-the-way, is quite a deserted part of the 
city. I presume, sir, you are a stranger here ? 
Ah, I thought so ! Only arrived yesterday— eh ? 
Well, I must give you a word of advice. I take 
great interest in the welfare of young people — par- 
ticularly when they are likely to be imposed upon« 
When you go to the theatre — ^perhaps you never 
go to the theatre ? A pleasant amusement, is it 
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not? Well, as I was going to say, when you 
visit such places, keep your hands in your pock* 
ets, and never carry too much money about you 
at a time. One cannot be too cautious. I heard 
of a gentleman, the other day, who had his pockets 
picked of a large amount — something like fifteen 
hundred dollars. I mention these things that you 
may be on your guard." 

From what I had heard of poets and their eccen- 
tricities, I thought, without doubt, that this was 
one ; and supposed that he was lecturing me pre- 
paratory to a request for the loan of a shilling. 
I had been told,' moreover, that poets were very 
numerous in this city ; that they might, indeed, 
be met with at the corners of nearly all the streets, 
where they station themselves until invited by a 
firiend to partake of a dinner, or a bottle of wine. 
I did not hesitate to ask my new acquaintance if 
he were one of this number. 

" You were never more mistaken," said he, with 
a smile. " I never wrote a line of poetry in my 
life ; nor can I boast of more than one acquaint- 
ance who ever did. This was a Mr. — I forget 
his name ; but he was a tall, raw-boned, meager, 
sallow-looking fellow, with black hair, and legs re- 
sembling the rainbow in shape, who used to indite 
sonnets, and sing or recite them in taverns and 
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coffeehouses, with the hope of catching a penny 
from the bystanders. At length, he obtruded 
himself as a lodger upon a respectable family, 
where he had remained but a short time, when it 
was whispered that he laid his fingers upofn 
other gems than those of Parnassus ; and, as I 
valued my reputation, I was obliged to cut his 
acquaintance." 

We rambled on for some distance in silence. 

" You ask if I am a poet," resumed my com- 
panion. '< Alas ! they are as princes, compared 
with myself— poor and unfriended as they gener- 
ally are, I have long struggled with adversity, 
and still continue to be her victim. A few months 
ago I was engaged in a profitable business, but 
the tide of fortune changed, and my furniture was 
sold, piecemeal, to keep a wife and three helpless 
children from starving. Here is the last article 
of value I have remaining," said he, very em- 
phatically, pulling a gold watch from his pocket, 
and playing with it between his fingers : '^ it was a 
present from my father on his death-bed, with the 
injunction never to part with it on any considera- 
tion; but necessity knows no law; I must dis- 
pose of it this very afternoon, even though at one- 
fourth of its value." 

" What price do you fix upon it ?" I inquired. 
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^' Oh, I suppose I may congratulate myself if I 
get a bare fifty dollars, — ^not a tithe of its value, 
you must admit.'' 

At this moment we were joined by a third per- 
son, who took the watch in his hand, and also in- 
quired the price. 

" She's a neat article," said he, " and must be 
well worth the money. I suppose she keeps good 
time ? I have seen worse-looking watches bring a 
hundred. Now I think of it, my friend, if you will 
come along with me, I think I can get you a pur- 
chaser." 

<< Good-morning, sir !" said the gentleman in 
gray, moving off at a rapid pace with the new- 
comer. 

" Stop a moment !" I interrupted. " What say 
you to thirty dollars ?" 

The man in gray paused a moment, but not 
without manifesting considerable impatience. 

*' It is too little, too little — a perfect sacrifice. 
We may possibly meet in the course of the day ; 
then 1 will accept of your offer, if I do not get my 
price in the mean time ; at present I cannot be 
detained." 

The fellow's apparent anxiety to be gone ren- 
dered me doubly anxious to purchase ; believing, 

VOL. I.— E 
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as I did, that such a bargain was rarely to be 
met with. 

" Here," said I, '* are forty dollars ; if this sum 
will purchase your watch, the money is yours ; but 
I will not give a farthing more." 

" Forty dollars !" he soliloquized in an under 
tone; which, however, was sufficiently audible 
to my ear, " Forty dollars ! Let me see. This 
is certainly not half its value ; but I might be dis- 
appointed in this promised customer. A bird in 
the hand — ^we know the old adage. Besides, the 
money I must have ; and that, if possible, before 
another hour." He then raised his voice and said, 
" I think, sir, I will accept your offer." 

The bargain was struck, the money paid, and 
the watch mine. The man in gray, congratula- 
ting me upon my purchase, hastily turned the 
angle of a street and disappeared. 

With the addition of a gold watch, what could 
I not accomplish? The old women would stare, 
and the young ones open their mouths. I pro- 
ceeded to examine my' treasure ; but in attempting 
to open it (gods !) it broke into a dozen pieces, and 
fell to the ground. I gathered up the fragments, 
and found they had been fastened together with 
paste. As to the metal, it required not an alchy- 
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mist to test its quality. And, in conclusion, it is 
only necessary to add, that the eagerness of the 
man in gray to leave me was no longer a 
m3rstery. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

So we'll live, 
And pray, and aing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterfliea. 



Now, by two-headed Janus, 
Nature hath framed strange fellows in her times ; 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes. 
And laugh, like parrots at a bagpiper ; 
And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That they'll not show their teeth in way of smile. 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 

Shakspsare. 

I WONDER I did not mention Mr. Brown in my 
diary. Mr. Brown was a fat, clever, jolly sort of 
man, who should not have been forgotten. His 
laughter was like an earthquake ; it shook the very 
ground. He was a person who had laughed until 
he had grown fat. 

Mr. Brown shared the misfortune of a dozen 
others who were overturned in a stage-coach. I 
was among the number. Mr. Brown, however, 
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was more unfortunate than all the rest ; he was 
thrown, full length, into a ditch, and laughed until 
he sank and disappeared in the mire. / seized him 
by the hand, another by the foot, and with much 
puffing and blowing we pulled him upon dry land. 
Mr. Brown got up and laughed, shaking the mud 
in our faces. He retreated to a house on the road- 
side, where he said he would remain until he could 
send a message to his laundress. He was fully 
sensible of our kindness in extricating him from 
his dilemma. He gave me his address, and ex- 
acted a promise that I would call upon him when, 
we both arrived at our journey's end. 

In a week from this time I fulfilled my promise. 
I found that my fat, laughing friend resided in an 

elegant house in street : I was told that he 

had originally been a tallow-chandler, but was now 
a private gentleman, worth a hundred thousand 
dollars in bank stock. His house was decorated in 
the most costly manner ; he^jfosi^essed everything 
which wealth could obtain, or luxury desire. 

I rang the bell, and was shown by a servant 
into the parlour. I was announced, and soon as- 
certained that Mr. Brown was near at hand, by 
his laughing. He came into the room, and gave 
me a cordial shake of the hand. I was scarcely 

seated, when a lady entered, accompanied by two 

e2 
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delicate and rather pretty girls — ^the eldest not out 
of her teens. 

" Mrs. Brown— Mr. Ulric," said Mr. Brown, in- 
troducing me to his wife. " This is the young 
gentleman, my dear, who assisted me out of the 
mud — ^ha ! ha ! ha ! Mr. Ulric, these are my 
daughters — Grertrude and Alice." 

" I cannot sufficiently thank you, Mr. Ulric, for 
the service you rendered my husband,^ said Mrs. 
Brown ; and while I was thinking of a suitable 
reply, she made her way into the back parlour, 
followed by her daughters, where they all sat 
down at a table. The folding-doors were partly 
open, so that I had an opportunity of observing 
their movements, as well as hearing their conver- 
sation. Meanwhile, Mr. Brown — the good-hu- 
moured, fat Mr. Brown — ^was entertaining me 
with his drollery ; particularly an account of his 
adventures while in England, (Mr. Brown, be it 
known, had been in England,) and laughing until 
the house fairly shook. 

'^ Come, Gertrude," said her sister Alice, in the 
other room, '< let us have another game at whist* 
You know I was the winner yesterday.** 

" Indeed you were not," replied Gertrude. 

<' Indeed you are mistaken," said the tender 
little Alice. 
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'* Hash !" interrupted the amiable mother : " it 
is very rude to quarrel — especially when there are 
strangers in the house. I am really ashamed of 
your conduct !" added Mrs. Brown : and this was 
probably the millionth time that she had told her 
daughters she was ashamed of their conduct. 

^^ Diamonds are trumps," said Alice. 

" How interesting Miss W— looked last night 
at the opera !" exclaimed Gertrude, without pay- 
ing any attention to the game. " What a beauti- 
fiil diamond ring — ^" 

" And what splendid bracelets !" rejoined Alice. 

"Magnificent!" added the sister. "We must 
have bracelets and diamond rings, or our fortunes 
will be ruined." 

" My dear girls," said the mother, " you must 
wait until your education is completed before you 
talk about your fortunes." 

"Indeed," replied Gertrude, "I have been a 
boarding-school miss long enough. I shall not 
consent to it, when I have already had an offer of 
marriage." 

" Marriage !" repeated the good Mrs. Brown, in 
astonishment ; " why, the girl has surely lost her 
wits !" 

" Not exactly," said Gertrude, with indignation 
upon her pouting lips. " If you toill doubt my 
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word, read this !" she exultingly exclaimed, draw- 
ing from her bosom a rose-coloured letter, which 
she handed her mother. 

" Whose is the signature ?" asked Mrs. Brown, 
quietly unfolding the paper. " As I live, Frank 
Halloway! What a husband!— ha! ha! ha! 
How old is he, Gertrude ? Why, as I am a living 
woman, not fifteen — ha ! ha ! ha ! Let us see 
what he has to say ;" and here Mrs. Brown pro- 
ceeded to read the letter. 

"'Dearest Gertrude, 
" * I have been much distressed on account of 
parting with you so unexpectedly ; and sure I am, 
that I shall not have a moment's happiness until 
we meet again. I have been thinking seriously 
for some time of making you a proposal — ^you may 
laugh — a proposal of marriage. Don't you think 
we could live happily together, Gertrude ? Some 
how or other, I have got the notion that we were 
created expressly for each other ; and how unwise 
it would be, you know, to frustrate the designs of 
Providence ! You are young, as well as myself; 
but we are both old enough, probably, to appre- 
ciate the advantages of a married life. You may 
answer my letter, dearest Gertrude, ad libitum^ 
—(the young fool, added Mrs. Brown, has 
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quoted Dutch, or Latin, or some other stuff,) — 
* and reject or accept my proposal, as you may 
think best. There is one thing of which you may 
be assured, viz., that I shall be for ever miserable 
without the smiles and affection of my adorable 
Gertrude. 

« t Yexy affectionately yours, 

"«P. H. 

" * P.S. — I am now engaged in a course of theo- 
logical studies ; and expect, at the end of two 
years, to be the pastor of a congregation in d. 

<* * P.S. 2d. — Do you remember our delightful 
walks along the V 

"Well, Gertrude," said the mother, finishing 
the perusal of the letter, " what do you intend to 
do?" 

*• Why, marry him, to be sure. He says he will 
be miserable without me. I can almost fancy that 
I see his pale face, and the tears rolling down his 
cheeks. You may laugh — ^I don't care. I sup- 
pose you would have me break the poor fellow's 
heart !" and here the emotion of Gertrude prevented 
her further utterance. 

" Don't you think I look very charming in this 
crimson shawl ?" said Alice to her mother, during 
the paroxysm of her sister's tears. " It gives such 
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a tinge to one's complexion : but then nobody has 
colour, they say, except those who work for a 
living." 

" That certainly makes a difference," said Mrs. 
Brown. " I remember when your father was a 
tallow-chandler — " 

" Hush !" interrupted Alice : " the young gen- 
tleman will hear you in the next room." 

Thanks to Mr. Brown, who at this moment was 
in one of his fits of laughter, or the interesting dia- 
logue of Alice and her mother would probably 
have been broken off. 

" It matters not," resumed Mrs. Brown : " Ben- 
jamin Franklin himself was a tallow-chandler, or 
the relation of a tallow-chandler, or some such 
thing ; and I am sure it is no disgrace. Well, as 
I was going to say, when your father followed the 
business of a — a — " here Mrs. Brown, from some 
cause or other, lowered her voice almost to a 
whisper — " my complexion was like the rose ; 
but now you see what I have come to : I must 
take more exercise, or I shall certainly wither 
away. After all, I am better off than if I were 
so intolerably fat — ^fat people, you know, are so 
excessively gross. Gertrude, my dear, are you 
better ? Alice, I hope you will never fall in love. 
Xicarn wisdom from the example of your sister ; 
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you see how wretched she has made herself about 
Frank Halloway !" 

" Thank you," replied Gertrude, with a re- 
proachful look. " How very kind you are ! I 
suppose you think I am a block of marble, devoid 
of all feeling?" 

" By no means, my dear," said the mother. *' I 
was only laughing at your notion of becoming a 
wife at fourteen. When I was of your age, I was 
scarcely permitted to look at a gentleman passing 
in the street, much less to think of marrying. 
But the times are sadly changed ; there is nothing 
now as we used to have it thirty years ago* We 
must no longer murmur if lectured to from the 
pulpit by young men calling themselves clergy- 
men, who, perhaps, have scarcely numbered six- 
teen summers ; nor complain, if doctors of the 
same age are licensed to kill and poison us with 
their drugs ; nor breathe a syllable of reproof, if 
our laws are enacted by * beardless politicians,' who 
have not escaped their minority. Oh, these are 
sad, sad times!" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

The Play's the thing. — ^Hamlit. 

I ATTENDED the theatre. The play was Romeo 
and Juliet. The lamps shone brilliantly, and the 
boxes were crowded with beautiful women. 
Their eyes] sparkled, and their dazzling necks 
rivalled even the snow in whiteness : I thought 
they resembled spirits of the air more than frail 
and perishing mortals of the earth. 

The orchestra broke forth in full chorus. The 
playful flute, the mellow horn, the sprightly vio- 
lin, the solemn drum — all blended their harmo- 
nious notes, ravishing the soul with ineffable 
delight. 
'^ O Music ! — ^the theme of bards from time imme- 
morial — ^who can sing of thee as thou deservest ? 
What wonderous miracles hast thou not accom- 
plished ? The war-drum beats — the clarion gives 
forth its piercing notes — and legions of armed 
men rush headlong to the fierce and devastating 
battle. Again, the drum is muffled, and its deep 
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notes break heavily upon the air, while the dead 
warrior is borne along upon his bier, and thousands 
mingle their tears to his memory. The tender 
lute sounds upon the silvery waters, and the lover 
throws aside his oar, and imprints a kiss upon the 
lips of his beloved. The bugle rings in the moun- 
tain's recesses, and a thousand spears are uplifted 
for a fearful and desperate conflict. And now 
the organ peals, and with its swelling notes the 
soul leaps into the very presence of the Deity. 

I was speaking of the theatre. The curtain 
rises, and soon the melancholy Romeo moves 
across the stage; the pit cheers and welcomes 
him with shouts. He presents himself before the 
audience, and bows with inexpressible grace. His 
spangled slippers, his white satin mantle em- 
broidered with gold, his large waving plumes, 
and, above all, his well-curled mustaches, secured 
him at least a favourable reception. The play 
proceeds regularly; the catastrophe approaches; 
Romeo drinks poison, and at length breaks open 
the tomb of the Capulets. He dies, as a matter of 
course ; while Juliet — ^the tender, the devoted Ju- 
liet — stabs herself, that she may keep him com- 
pany to the land of spirits. The curtain falls ; 
the men wave their hats, the women their hand- 
kerchiefs ; here is one in tears, there another in 

▼oi., I. — ^F 
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convulsions ; the pit stamps, the boxes applaud^ 
the gallery shouts ; all, indeed, are equally — it 
is difficult to find a word ; let us take a line from 
Collins — 

** Pleased, delighted, raised, refined.'' 

This night's exhibition determined me to be a 
player. There was a fascination about the stage 
which was to me wholly irresistible. I doubted 
not that in a few months I should be a distin- 
guished performer — enjoying a reputation which 
all might envy, but none acquire. I also made 
some shrewd calculations as to the amount of 
wealth I should yearly accumulate by my new 
profession ; but as avarice was not one of my 
foibles, I pretended not to great accuracy — con- 
cluding that I would be satisfied, for the first year, 
with a thousand dollars, clear of all expenses. 

The first thing was to procure a competent pre- 
ceptor. I took up a newspaper, and saw the ad- 
vertisement of a Mr. Wire, (what a name !) who 
fitted young gentlemen for the stage, pulpit, 
senate, or bar. A wonderful man was this Mr. 
Wire. I hastened to his residence, and rang the 
bell ; the door was opened by the very gentleman 
himself. Mr. Wire was not a lean, slender man. 
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as might be expected from his name ; on the con- 
trary, he was stout and well built, somewhat re- 
sembling his own favourite Falstaflf. His eye 
was blue, his forehead lofty, his hair thin and 
curling, and his nose decidedly Grecian. By 
his speech, I discovered that he was a native of 
Ireland. In deportment he was extremely polite. 
Mr. Wire conducted me to a parlour on the second 
floor, and gave me a chair at a window looking 
out upon one of the principal squares. 

" You are a teacher of elocution ?" said I. 

" I profess, sir, to be master of that invaluable 
and too much neglected art," pompously answered 
Mr. Wire. 

" Have you many pupils ?" 

" At present, sir, not more than twenty. I have* 
just taught three large classes. I had ten ap- 
plicants this afternoon ; and expect, in another 
week, to have more than I can attend to. By-the- 
by, did you attend my exhibition at the Masonic 
Hall ? One of my pupils, a boy only ten years old- 
would have astonished you. What do you 
think ? he was encored three times in the recita- 
tion of Queen Mab — a thing never before known. 
You know that is one of the most difficult pas- 
sages in the English language." 
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This digression of Mr. Wire's I interrupted by 
asking what system he taught. 

" I have prepared a treatise, sir, which has met 
with general approbation. It contains all the 
necessary rules, which, by-the-way, have the merit 
of being not only brief, but explicit." 

"Are you generally successful," I asked, "in 
making your pupils good readers ?" 

" Never failed in my life — never, sir, in a single 
instance. My mode of teaching is such as always 
to ensure success." 

" It would afford me great pleasure," I observed, 
" to hear you read a passage from some favourite 
author." 

"I never read gratuitously — ^never," said the 

dignified professor. " I once paid the great , 

of London, a guinea a page for reading Alexan- 
der's Feast ; it must not be supposed, therefore, 
that I have come to this country to make a play- 
thing of my profession. All pupils, who would 
place themselves under my instruction, must sat- 
isfy themselves of my ability by the testimonials 
— ^the most satisfactory testimonials — which I am 
at all times ready to exhibit." 

Here the professor unlocked a small trunk, filled 
with papers of various descriptions. He presented 
me letters and certificates, vouching for his 
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professional superiority, almost without number. 
There was scarcely a distinguished man in all 
England, Ireland, or Scotland, who had not given 
his unqualified approbation of Mr. Wire as an 
elocutionist ; and had he remained there a few 
years longer in the capacity of a teacher, he would 
undoubtedly have left behind him a nation of ora- 
tors. In America, also, he had been pre-eminently 
successful. According to his own account, every 
lawyer, clergyman, and statesman throughout the 
country, distinguished for their eloquence, had 
availed themselves of the benefit of his instruc- 
tions. Indeed, I was thoroughly convinced, that 
without the assistance of Mr. Wire I should never 
succeed in my new enterprise, and without fiirther 
ceremony I inquired his terms. 

*' Oh, they are very reasonable. If you read 
in a class, I shall charge only two dollars a lesson." 

I made no objections to the terms, and proposed 
to take my first lesson immediately. 

The professor led me into his class-room, where 

several pupils were waiting for his return. He 

gave me Cato's soliloquy, and desired me to read. 

I remarked that this was a difiicult passage for a 

young beginner. He told me the sooner those 

difliculties were encountered the better. I entered 

upon my task, but not without frequent interrup- 

p 2 
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tions. I read, as a matter of course, either too 
fast or too slow ; I emphasized not at all, or I erti- 
phasized too much ; I was cold and artificial 
at first, but I increased in ease and simplicity as I 
proceeded ; in short, before I finished the soliloquy, 
I was assured that I could read it almost as well as 
some of the distinguished actors. 

A more practised tyro was requested to give us 
a specimen of his powers. He was the son of an 
English gentleman who had resided the greater 
part of his life in London. The professor re- 
marked that the lad was not deficient in spirit ; 
but, unfortunately, his dialect was much against 
him. The young Roscius, nothing daunted, com- 
menced the reading of Hamlet's soliloquy on 
death ; and abundantly illustrated what the pro- 
fessor had said in relation to his peculiarity of 
speech, or rather, his cockneyisms. We will quote 
a few lines by way of example. 

" *■ To be, or not to be — that is the question. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The stings and harrows of houtrageout fortune, 
Or to take harmt against a sea of troubles, 
And, bj hopposingf fiend 'em ? To die — to sleep^ 
No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we fund 
The artache, and the thousand natural hilU 
That flesh is heir to— 'tis a consummation 
DeTOUtly to be wish'd !' ** 
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" Bravo !" cried the professor ; " you have spoken 
admirably ! The only objection is, that you have 
converted arrows into harrows^ and ills into hills. 
Suppose you give us Hamlet's soliloquy on his 
mother's marriage." 

The request was sufficient. We will furnish a 
brief specimen. 

'< *■ A little month — or ere those shoes were hold. 
With which she follow'd my poor father's body, 
Like Niobe, all tears — why, she— even she — 
O eaven ! a beast, that wants discourse of reason, 
Would avt moum'd longer — married with my huncle — 
My father's brother ; but no more like my father. 
Than I to '«■«*/«/"♦ 

All present were delighted with these recita- 
tions, and more especially the professor ; who, 
however, was sadly displeased with the omission 
of the letter h in Hercules, and its addition in 
uncle. 

For many weeks I was an attentive pupil, and 
made the most astonishing progress. I was con- 
vinced of this from the sensation I had produced 
among Mr. Wire's visiters. The ladies often re- 
quested the pleasure of hearing me recite ; and to 
be thus an object of attention was, to say the least, 
highly flattering. I verily believed that my for- 
tune was made. I commenced the study of sev- 
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eral leading dramatic characters. I had been more 
than once, moreover, to a costumer, and ordered a 
magnificent wardrobe. I also paid exorbitantly 
for a dagger, (with which I was to kill myself in 
Othello,) studded with diamonds, said to have 
been the property at one time of Alexander the 
Great. Thus did I progress with my theatrical 
preparations. At length, I was in readiness to 
make my debut ; and this was the more neces- 
sary, as my purse was nearly exhausted. 

I was unknown to the managers of any theatre, 
nor had I even an acquaintance who would be 
likely to influence them in my behalf. Here was 
a difliculty at the very threshold. I knew of 
no other alternative than to address them a note, 
stating my intentions. This I despatched by a 
messenger, with orders to wait for an answer. In 
an hour's time it was received. It ran thus : — 

" In reply to your note of this morning, I regret 
to state that our nights are engaged for two months 
ahead : under these circumstances, it will be im- 
possible for you to appear this season." 

" The devil !" I involuntarily exclaimed, on 
glancing my eye over the hurried scrawl. " What 
next? To call personally upon the managers. 
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after this refusal, would be madness : besides, 
I have sufficient proof that they wish to get 
rid of me as soon as possible. But shall I be 
so easily disconcerted ? No ! I will make another 
effort : I am resolved to leave no stone unturned." 
By accident I heard of a man in the suburbs of 
the town, who, among other things, procured en- 
gagements for those who were ambitious 

'f To strut and fret their hour upon the stage." 

To him I immediately repaired. His abode was 
a miserable hovel in a dirty and almost deserted 
street. I found him at home. He was poring 
over a musty play-book, for he was himself a dis- 
ciple of Thespis. That night he was to represent 
the lean apothecary in Romeo and Juliet ; and, 
perhaps, there never was a better personation of 
the character. I was almost startled at his spec- 
tral and ghost-like. appearance — ^surrounded as he 
was by masks, suits of armour, rusty swords, and 
all the paraphernalia of his trade. When I made 
known my errand, he said, in a hollow and death- 
like tone — 

"You had better desist, young gentleman. 
Let me tell you, playing is bad business. I 
have made it a profession for twenty years ; and I 
am now no better off than when I began — nay, 
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I am worse, for then I was fat and portly ; now, 
as the poet says — 

* Sharp misery hath worn me to the bones.' 

My salary does not exceed six shillings a day ; 
therefore I am compelled to be economical. I 
drink but a single glass of ale in a week — unless 
it be at a friend's expense. A twist of tobacco 
will last me a fortnight ; and a peck of potatoes, 
with an occasional draught of milk, will keep me 
alive for a month. Nor do I expend much for 
dress. I can wear a coat seven years — a pair of 
boots as long ; and, as to washing and mending, I 
follow the example of Ben Jonson, and do it my- 
self." 

The melancholy picture which the actor had 
drawn of his past life, filled me with despondency. 
The sources of consolation, however, were not 
Entirely closed. If he was unsuccessful, was it 
not because he was unqualified ? and why should 
this be permitted to cloud my " earthly visions ?" 
It was thus that I briefly and logically reasoned. 

" You give me but little encouragement," I ob- 
served. 

He did not reply, but shook his head in mourn- 
ful silence, as much as to say, " You would do 
well to think of some other occupation." 
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** If you can render me any efficient service in 
this business," said I, " you shall be liberally re- 
warded." 

Gods ! what magic there was in these few 
words ! His eyes brightened, and a smile — like 
sunshine in winter — settled upon his withered 
countenance. 

** It will afford me great pleasure," said he, " to 
render you every possible assistance." 

" Thank you — thank you !" I replied. 

" May I inquire your name ?" 

« Certainly— Paul Ulric." 

'' The son of—" 

" A baronet." 

" True ! Now residing at Essex ?" 

" The same." 

"I have a relation at Essex, who has often 
spoken of Sir John — ^that, I believe, is his name. 
Well, now to business : and, first, of your pros- 
pects. I think, sir, they are flattering ; that is, if 
you are disposed to profit by those circumstances 
in your favour. I will speak of this hereafter ; 
other matters deserve our more immediate atten* 
tion. As to your abilities, I have not had an op- 
portunity to judge ; perhaps you will favour me 
with a recitation. 

?' With all my heart ! What shall it be ?" 
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" Any thing : make your own choice." 

" The tent scene in Richard ?" 

" Ay, excellent ! nothing better." 

Shade of the illustrious Garrick ! couldst thou 
have beheld my starts, my grimaces, my contor- 
tions, on this memorable occasion, it :svould have 
made 

** Thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres ; 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine." 

Heighho ! I had never read Hamlet's instruc- 
tions to the players ; but if I tore " a passion to tat- 
ters," what of it? My auditor was delighted — 
nay, he was in ecstasies ; what more could I de- 
sire ? He took me by the hand, saying — 

" At an early day. Master Ulric, I will make you 
acquainted with the managers. Meanwhile, if I 
catt effect a project I have in view, you need not 
doubt of complete success. I would further sug- 
gest the propriety of your assuming a new name. 
Perhaps there is none more appropriate than that 
of Le Brun. There is much in a name. If you • 
have no objections, 1 will make you known to the 
public as Master Le Brun — the celebrated Master 
Le Brun ?" 
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CHAPTER Till. 

Such a noise arose, 
As the shrouds make at sea in a stilOf tempest, 
And loud, and to as many tunes : hats, cloaks, ' 
(Doublets, I think,) flew up ; and had their faces 
Been loose, this day they had been lost/ 

Shakspiarb. 

What is youth 1 — a smilin^r sorrow. 

Blithe to-day, and sad to-morrow : — 

* * « * * 

Laughing, weeping, doating, changing ; 

Wild, capricious, giddy, yain. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Mas. Robinson. 

The time arrived when I was to be ushered into 
the august presence of the manager. I joined my 
friend, the poor player, by appointment, and went 
directly to the greenroom, where we found him 
lying upon a sofa, partly disabled by the gout. 

<' Here is the young gentleman of whom I was 
speaking — Master Le Brun," said my companion 
to the manager. 

VOL. I. — G 
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" Master Le Brun, happy to see you !" said the 
latter, reaching out his hand without moving from 
his seat. ^' You see," he continued, " I am almost 
dead with this infernal gout." 

" The gout is a sad thmg," said my lean com- 
panion, with a sympathizing look. 

" I should think you knew but little of it from 
experience," observed the manager, surveying the 
wasted form of the player ; and then turning to 
me, said — 

" Master Le Brun, your friend here has spoken 
of you in flattering terms, and is persuaded you 
would make a successful debut. Have you confi- 
dence in your abilities ?" 

" If I may be allowed an opinion — ^yes !" 

"What character would you prefer for your 
first appearance ?" 

I mentioned Richard III, as being the best 
suited, in my opinion, to develop my peculiar 
powers to advantage. The managisr smiled, and 
told me I should be gratified. The following 
Wednesday was fixed upon for my appearance. I 
left the greenroom, and wandered heedlessly up 
and down the streets, rejoicing that my favourite 
project had thus far gone into successful operation. 

I shut myself in my room, refusing all society, 
and commenced a diligent study of my part. I 
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thought, at every reading, I discovered beauties 
which had hitherto been concealed ; a grandeur 
and sublimity in the conceptions of the author, 
which I had never before sufficiently admired. 

At length the important day arrived. I hurried 
in the morning to see my announcement on the 
bills. It was, to my astonishment, as follows : — 

" The public is respectfully informed that the 
manager of this theatre — ever anxious to gratify 
his numerous patrons — has been successful in 
effecting an engagement, for three nights only, 
with the much celebrated Master Le Brun, who 
will make his first appearance, this evening, before 
an American audience, in his favourite character 
of Richard III. He would also take the liberty 
of informing the public, that Master Le Brun 
is the son of a distinguished English nobleman ; 
that his success was so unprecedented in London 
as to have performed fifty nights in succession 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane ; and at dif- 
ferent times, with the most unbounded applause, 
at Liverpool, Manchester, Dublin, and Edinburgh." 

Such was the announcement which, I must con- 
fess, led me to suppose that I was probably not the 
person intended. I called upon the manager for 
an explanation. 

" Never mind that, my little fellow ! never mind 
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tbatP said he, rubbing his hands. "We arc 
obliged, sometimes, to take the public by surprise*'' 

At the hour for rehearsal I was in attendance. 
I need not say that the corps dranuUique regarded 
me with infinite wonder. They were not wanting, 
however, in proper respect. The scene-shifters 
and lamp-lighting gentry for a moment suspended 
their operations. The Queen gave me a cordial 
welcome; Lady Ann seized me by one hand, 
and the Duchess of York by the other. King 
Henry inquired when I arrived in America ; the 
Dukes of Buckingham and Norfolk hoped I was 
pleased with the country, and Lord Stanley was 
rejoiced that so distinguished a personage as my- 
self had been engaged to uphold the sinking for- 
tunes of their House. 

The rehearsal was finished. I had now only to 
make preparations for the night : I commenced at 
an early hour, assisted by a gentleman whom I 
had employed for that purpose. With the aid of 
paint and mustaches, I was soon transformed into 
"a marvellous proper man." 

The audience was already beginning to assem- 
ble. In half an hour from the opening of the 
doors the house was literally crammed. The 
music commenced — the curtain rose — the first 
scene went heavily oflf. All was now expectation 
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— ^it was the moment for my appearance. I ad- 
vanced upon the stage. ^ The house rang with 
shouts of welcome — but I could not proceed. My 
strength deserted me, my knees knocked violently 
together, and my eyes became dizzy. In vain I 
endeavoured to rally my senses : I had altogether 
forgotten my, part ; I strove to recall it, but to 
no purpose. This, however, was not a serious 
calamity; for I now discovered that my tongue 
was literally cleaving to the roof of my mouth. 
Freely would I have given " my kingdom!^ — not 
for a ^^horse?^ — but a single drop of water. The 
fate of the rich man who called upon Lazarus was 
nothing in comparison. 

Such was my deplorable situation. In the 
mean time I was prompted by at least a dozen 
voices behind the scenes ; while the boys in the 
pit and gallery, familiar with my notable soliloquy, 
were roaring it out in concert. I could also hear 
the manager, notwithstanding the confused mur- 
mur of voices, damning my timidity. At last 
the audience became indignant. This, however, 
proved my salvation. A few hisses redeemed me 
from infamy and disgrace. All my energies were 
roused into action ; my fear and embarrassment 
subsided ; I was a new creature ; I was perfectly 

self-possessed. My voice, hitherto choked, was 

g2 
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clear, full, and sonorous. I felt that the Tictory 
was already mine. I spoke calmly and deliber- 
ately ; subdued at first, but gradually increasing 
in depth and fervour until the house burst into one 

general acclamation. 

The play proceeded without any remarkable oc- 
currence, until it was necessary to daub my face, 
preparatory to the battle of Bos worth Field ; when, 
in the hurry and bustle of the moment, lamp- 
black was substituted for vermilion, and before 
the accident was discovered, I was by far a fitter 
representative of " Oh, no ! we'll never mention 
him!" than of the wounded and blood-thirsty 
Richard. 

When the curtain fell, I was loudly called for. 
The clamour had continued nearly a quarter of an 
hour, when the manager, notwithstanding his gout, 
came forward and delivered, (what he had proba- 
bly delivered fifty times beforcj) the following neat 
and appropriate address : — 

<^ Ladies and gentlemen : I beg leave to inform 
you that Master Le Brun, owing to a severe indis- 
position occasioned by his over exertion during 
this evening's performance, is unable to appear be- 
fore you in obedience to your call.'* (Here the 
manager was interrupted by loud cheering, which 
I supposed was a proof of the satisfaction the audi- 
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ence felt on being told of my indispositicm. He 
again resumed.) '^Master Le Brun desires me, 
ladies and gentlemen, to offer you his unfeigned 
thanks for this signal and unaffected mark of your 
approbation ;" (cheers) '' and he hopes, ladies and 
gentlemen, to have the honour of very soon appear- 
ing before you again " 

The manager disappeared, in the midst of loud 
and tumultuous cheering. The indisposition to 
which he so pathetically alluded, was to me as 
great a mystery as that of having played fifty 
nights, in succession, at Drury Lane ; but as mat- 
ters, thus far, had been so adroitly managed, I 
concluded that I had more cause for gratitude than 
displeasure. 

On the following day, as I was looking over the 
newspapers to see what encomiums had been 
passed upon my performance, a servant knocked 
at my door, and informed me that a gentleman 
had just arrived in a carriage, and requested to see 
me. I gave orders to inquire his name. The ser- 
vant returned, and informed me that it was a Sir 
Thomas Le Brun. 

'* Sir Thomas Le Brun !" I repeated, with no 
little astonishment. " Show him up." 

" Who, in the devil, is Sir Thomas Le Brun V* 
said I to myself: << some dolt of an Englishman, I 
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suppose, who wants to scrape an acquaintance be- 
cause he happens to be a namesake. Well, I will 
treat him with civility, at all events. Perhaps^ 
after all, I am highly honoured. Ah! here he 
comes !" Such were my sentences, as the door 
was thrown open. 

** Angels and ministers of grace defend us !" 

It was my father ! Had the earth opened, I could 
not have been more horror-stricken. But, as I had 
just enacted the king, I must now, at least, enact 
the man. 

He very composedly took his seat, without ap- 
pearing to notice my trepidation, and was the first 
to speak. 

" I have been so accommodating, you perceive, 
as to change my name." 

" I do not know that it was necessary," I replied, 
with more bitterness, perhaps, than I intended, for 
I was beginning seriously to regret that I had acted 
with so much imprudence. 

** You must learn, before it be too late, to curb 
your temper," said my father, calmly and dispas. 
sionately. ** You see not the precipice over which 
you are preparing to leap. You must retrace 
your steps, or your ruin will be inevitable. I come 
to advise and reason with you. I desire not to 
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exercise any unnecessary severity. I ask you to 
return home, as a dutiful son, and your past trans- 
gressions shall be forgotten. If you refuse, I 
should be neglecting my duty as a parent, not to 
enforce obedience. I am too well acquainted with 
the depravity of mankind, not to know that you 
are laying the foundation of a miserable and iniqui- 
tous life. Good and evil are equally before you ; 
one of the two it is for you to choose ; the elec- 
tion, in some measure, is in your own hands." 

There was so much kindness — so much anx- 
ious solicitude for my welfare — expressed in my 
father's words, that I gladly acknowledged my 
error, and throwing myself into his arms, earnestly 
besought his forgiveness. He received me with 
childish fondness, and as he folded me in his em- 
brace, I felt his warm tears dropping upon my 
cheek. Never before did I experience such inex- 
pressible anguish — such an overpowering sense of 
my own unworthiness. I cheerfully renounced 
all intentions of a theatrical career, and returned 
home with a joyous heart. My mother welcomed 
me with a thousand ejaculations of delight ; and 
my adorable sisters almost smothered me with 
their kisses. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At Avignon, there was a namber of eminent ladies who formed 
themselves in a body known as '* The Parliament or Court of 
Love." Their principal duty was to investigate love affairs. 

Desultory Sketch Book. 

I will a round unvamish'd tale deliver. 

Othello. 

Manners with fortunes^ humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 
Search then the ruling passion : there, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere ; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here." 

Among my principal associates at Essex, was 
Borel Bunting. We were connected by a thousand 
little ties, which can only be appreciated by those 
who have formed similar friendships. 

Borel was many years my senior, and some- 
times associated with the oldest men in the 
village ; for he could be grave or gay, as circum- 
stances might require : but he generally preferred 
my society, notwithstanding my youth, because I 
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dressed fashionably, and carried a gold-headed 
cane. There was still another reason : he pro- 
fessed a strong attachment for my sister Eleanor ; 
and, as she was not accounted handsome, it was 
whispered that he aspired to a connection with the 
baronet's family, more through motives of pecuni- 
ary interest, than any particular regard for my sis- 
ter. At length, a number of women, who had 
formed themselves into "A Court of Inquiry," 
thought proper to investigate this important mat- 
ter, and took tea seven times with the baronet, 
before they ventured to make known their errand. 
This delay can only be accounted for, upon the 
supposition that they were in ecstasies with my 
mother's newly-made preserves. At last, how- 
ever, they proceeded to discharge their official 
duties. The deputation, upon this occasion, con- 
sisted of three persons — a widow, by the name of 
Rattleton, and two old maids. Mrs. Rattleton, 
who was the chief personage of the trio, was re- 
markable for a sanctified look, as well as an imper- 
tinent curiosity. The baronet being summoned 
before them with due solemnity, Mrs. Battleton 
commenced as follows : — 

" You may be surprised, Sir John, that we should 
request this interview ; but rest assured, that we 
are actuated by a desire for your good." Here 
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Mrs. Rattleton paused to wipe away the perspira* 
tion which was gathering in large drops upon her 
face. ^< Our business, indeed, is of an important 
character, immediately connected as it is with your 
domestic happiness : this, I hope, will prove a suf- 
ficient apology for the liberty we have taken.** 

<' Madam," said the baronet to Mrs. Rattleton, 
<^ I cannot sufficiently thank you for this kindness. 
You need offer no apology. I should be insensible 
indeed, not to feel the weight of obligation under 
which you have placed me. Some villain, I sup- 
pose, is preparing to burn my house, or — or — ^" 

" Not at all, Sir John !" interrupted the bustling 
Mrs. Rattleton ; " you look at the dark side of the 
picture. Nevertheless, the evil with which you 
are threatened is of a serious nature." 

" Mrs. Rattleton, you — ^you certainly alarm me !" 
faltered the baronet. "What calamity is this? 
Speak ! Let me not remain in ignorance !" 

" We will keep you no longer in suspense,** re- 
plied Mrs. Rattleton. "1 presume. Sir John, you 
are aware of the existence, in this village, of an in- 
dividual by the name of Bunting — I mean Borel 
Bunting." 

" Borel Bunting ! Yes : what of him ?" 

** Is he not intimate in your family ?" 

" Yes ; and highly esteemed." 
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^' It is rumoured, Sir John, that he is the suitor 
of your eldest daughter." 

*^ It may be," laughingly returned the baronet, 
to the no small chagrin and disappointment of 
Mrs. Rattleton. And here it may as well be 
remarked, in justice to our friend Borel, that 
Mrs. Rattleton had a daughter, whom he was in 
the habit of visiting occasionally, but, from some 
cause or other, had all at once ceased his atten- 
tions ; and for this neglect, the mother, inasmuch 
as she had singled him out for her future son-in- 
law, was resolved to effect his ruin and disgrace. 
(There is more than one Mrs. Rattleton in the 
world I) Accordingly, she addressed the baronet 
again, believing that she might ultimately excite 
his prejudices to Borel's disadvantage. 

" You are aware, no doubt," said she, " of Mr. 
Bunting's extreme indigence?" 

'< But, madam, I never despise a man because 
he is poor." 

<< I admire your spirit, Sir John," replied the 
amiable speaker: '^in this particular you are 
an exception to the generality of mankind ; and 
you deserve credit for your liberality. But I fear 
that you have mistaken the import of my words. 
I wish to be definitely understood in this matter. 
It was not my intention to say that Mr. Bunting 
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was the less estimable because he was poor ; I 
should despise myself for harbouring such a senti- 
ment ; but I think, notwithstanding, there is one 
thing, in relation to him, highly objectionable : I 
mean the obscurity of his birth. He has alwajrs 
scrupulously avoided conversation upon this sub- 
ject. He loves to wrap himself up in mystery. 
He has never yet told us whence he came, or what 
was the nature of his pursuits previous to his 
arrival among us. And for what, let me ask, is all 
this reserve ? Does it not induce a suspicion that 
all is not right ? I do not mean to say that he has 
been guilty of theft, or anything of the kind ; but, 
so long as he remains without any ostensible em- 
ployment, he cannot hope to enjoy the confidence 
of the honest and well-disposed." 

Mrs. Rattleton concluded this ingenious piece of 
eloquence with a significant toss of her head. 
She saw that little impression had been made on 
the mind of the baronet, — for he was too well 
acquainted with the intriguing nature of some 
women, not to perceive that she was actuated by 
a malignant motive, — and without further cere- 
mony, she left the house, followed by her two 
companions. 

A word or two more of Mrs. Rattleton, before 
we take our present leave of her. Imprimis : she 
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was a member of the church, and assumed, upon 
particular occasions, a very devout look. She 
was the directress of half a dozen beneficial 
societies, and had prayer-meetings regularly twice 
a week at her own house : but to this, be it under- 
stood, we make not the slightest objection. She 
was also a great friend of Bible-classes and tem- 
perance societies. She was never known to drink 
wine except as a medicine, and recommended 
others to follow her example. She had an utter 
contempt for all people without money. She 
was a very tigress in her revenge, and would go 
all lengths to accomplish her purposes. She 
would at any time neglect her own business to 
attend to that of others^ even though it did not 
concern her. If a stranger came into the village, 
she did not rest until she had discovered his 
business ; and this intelligence she faithfully com- 
municated to all who had the patience or inclina- 
tion to listen to her. This must suffice : and now 
let us return to Borel Bunting. 

This gentleman was deeply read in the classics, 
and had also perused every novel and volume 
of poetry from the earliest period of English liter- 
ature down to the present. Such had been his in- 
defatigable research, that there was not a remark- 
able passage in the whole range of the Waverley 
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fictions, or indeed any other fictions, to which he 
could not instantly turn. As to poetry, he was an 
oracle. He could repeat the whole of Shellyi 
Moore, and Wordsworth, verbatim. He was a 
very Sidrophel in his acquirements. He could tell 

** How many scores a flea would jump ;** 

he could prove, also, " that the man in the moon's 
a sea Mediterranean," and 

" In lyric numbers write an ode on 
His mistress eating a black pudding.** 

He composed acrostics extempore by the dozen ; we 
say extempore, though it was once remarked that 
he was months in bringing them to maturity. He 
was inimitable, moreover, in his pictures of natural 
scenery. When a river, or a mountain, or a 
waterfall was to be sketched, Borel Bunting, of all 
others, was the man to guide the pencil. He had 
the rare faculty of bringing everything distinctly 
before the mind of the reader — a compliment to 
which a majority of his brother scribes are not 
entitled. 

Borel Bunting possessed also a considerable de- 
gree of critical acumen. Southey was a mere 
doggerelist ; Cooper and Irving were not men of 
genius : so said Borel. Pope, he declared, was the 
first of poets, because Lord Byron said so before 
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him. Tom Jones, he contended, was the most 
perfect specimen of a novel, extant. He was also 
willing to admit that Goldsmith had shown some 
talent in his Vicar of Wakefield. 

In a word, BorePs wonderful acquirements se- 
cured him the favourable attention of many dis. 
tinguished men ; and at length (as a reward of 
his industry and merit) he was regularly installed 
in the chair editorial of the " Literary Herald,^ 
an important weekly periodical, fifteen inches in 
diameter. His salary, it is supposed, was some- 
thing less than that received by the President of 
the United States. 

The Literary Herald, Borel (or rather, Mr. Bunt- 
ing — we beg his pardon) considered the paragon 
of perfection. No one could ever hope to be dis- 
tinguished in literature who was not a contributor 
to its columns. It was the only sure medium 
through which young Ambition could make its 
way to immortality. In short, (to use one of 
Bunting's favourite words,) it was the " nonpareiP* 
of learning, literature, wit, philosophy, and science. 

Mr. Bunting corresponded regularly with many 

distinguished individuals in Europe. I called 

upon him one morning, just after the arrival of a 

foreign mail, when he read me portions of seven 

letters which he had just received. One was from 

h2 
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La&yette, another from Charles X., a third from 
the author of a fashionable novel, a fourth from 

Miss L , a beautiful poetess in London, a fifth 

from a German count, a sixth from an Italian 
prince, and a seventh from Stpqrstuwsptrsm, (I 
vouch not for the ^orthography, not being so well 
acquainted with the art of spelling as the learned 
Borel,) a distinguished Russian general in the ser- 
vice of the great " Northern Bear." 

The most unfortunate charge that was ever pre- 
ferred against Borel, in his editorial capacity, was 
that oi pUigiarism. He had inserted an article in 
his paper over his acknowledged signature, enti- 
tled " Desultory Musings,^ which some one boldly 
asserted was an extract from Zimmerman on 
Solitude ; and, upon its being denied by the 
editor, reference was given to the identical page 
whence it was taken. These things boded no 
good to the reputation of the scribe ; nevertheless, 
he continued his career without interruption, and, 
had he lived in the days of Pope, the latter might 
well have asked, 

« Who shames a scribbler ? break one cobweb through, 

He spms the slight, self-pleasing thread anew : 

Destroy his fib or sophistry, in vain, 

The creature's at his dirty work again — 
* * * * 

Froud of a vast extent of flimsy lines.** 
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There has been much speculation as to the birth- 
place [of Borel ; (in this respect he somewhat re- 
sembled Homer ;) but if I have been correctly in- 
formed, it was in one of the New-England states. 
Further than this I cannot particularize. 

When he came to Essex he managed to procure 
a situation in a counting-house, which afforded him 
the means of support as well as leisure for study. 
He did not overlook these advantages, and grad- 
ually rose in public estimation until he became 
the editor of the Literary Herald. 

I had occasion to visit Mr. Bunting one after- 
noon in his library. He was reclining indolently 
in his chair, looking over a bundle of manuscripts. 

** What have you been writing T I asked. 

*'Why," said he, with a yawn, "here is a no- 
tice, in the first place, of an invaluable panacea, 
together with an account of a woman (pronounced 
incurable by the faculty fourteen years ago !) 
whom it has restored to perfect health. I have 
publicly made known this triumph of the healing 
art, not from any love of quackery, but because the 
proprietor of the panacea is a patron of the Herald. 
He is rich and influential ; you see, therefore, it 
would not do to offend him. 

"Another paper,'* continued the editor, "is 
a stanza, intended as an encomium on some 
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^Matchless Blackingj* for which I received a 
dozen boxes as a remuneration. The manufacturer 
is also one of my subscribers. 

" Among my complimentary notices are those 
of an Italian mountebank and a French fiddler, 
each of whom presented me with a ticket of admis- 
sion to his performance. 

" I am now reviewing a volume of poetry issued 
from the London press, and just republished in 
this country. It was written by a young lady only 
fourteen years of age. Blackwood pronounces it 
divine. Nothing American, you see, will take. 
We are altogether /orcig-n in our tastes." 

" What have you here ?" I observed, taking up 
a neatly bound duodecimo. 

" A new tragedy — a native production. It was 
forwarded to me some time since, with the author's 
compliments." 

" Who is the author ?" I asked. 

" Heaven only knows !" sneeringly replied the 
editor. " His production, however, is favourably 
spoken of in the journals of the day : but we know 
how these things are managed." 

"You mean, for example, the panacea and 
matchless blacking?" 

*» You are severe !" returned the editor. *• But 
of the tragedy : the author deceives himself if he 
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expects to be recui. In vain do we talk of merit ; 
it weighs not a grain in the balance : a book can- 
not receive attention until seasoned with a voyage 
across the Atlantic." 

At this moment a rap was heard at the door, 
which interrupted our conversation. A stranger 
entered, and inquired for the editor of the Herald. 

*'I am that person," said Borel, stretching him- 
self up to his full height. 

" I have the honour," said the stranger, ** of an 
introductory letter from " 

** Ha ! by the handwriting, an old friend," in- 
terrupted the editor, breaking open the seal, and 
requesting his visiter to be seated. My presence, 
I soon discovered, was no longer needed ; accord- 
ingly I made my exit. A few days from this time, 
I accidentally met Borel in the street. He was in 
excellent spirits ; his better fortune, it seemed, for 
once in his life, had predominated ; his threadbare 
coat had given place to a fashionable new one, and 
with no little exultation he gave me to understand 
that he was preparing to spend the next fortnight 
at a celebrated watering-place. 

Here was another mystery, which none but Mrs. 
Rattleton could have unravelled. Might not the 
editor have a benevolent friend who had appointed 
the stranger to supply him secretly with money ? 
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or, had he, indeed, knocked down some old miser 
on the highway, for the sake of his purse ? 

Borel Bunting, perhaps thou hast enough ** of 
the milk of human kindness," to pardon this in- 
sinuation ! In truth, we were not in earnest 
We could not seriously believe that thou wouldst 
be guilty of any such tricks. We must account 
. for thy sudden prosperity in some other way ; that 
is, (which is doubtful !) if we have a right to med- 
dle at all in the affair. Like old maids, however, 
(and now and then a young one,) we cannot fore- 
go the pleasure of telling all we know. 

The reader may remember, in a former part of 
this chapter, that the editor was illiberally remark- 
ing upon a new American tragedy, when a 
stranger made his appearance, and presented 
Borel an introductory letter? On the succeed- 
ing day a number of the Literary Herald was 
issued which deserves our especial notice, inas- 
much as it contained an elaborate and commend- 
atory review of the tragedy in question. 

Commendatory ? Strange ! strange ! 

No matter. It had been discovered that this 
production possessed much originality of thought ; 
that every page glowed with feeling and energy ; 
that the plot, moreover, was developed in a skilful 
and masterly manner. The poetry, too, was rich 
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and eloquent — ^the style pure and classical — ^the 
sentiments such as would do honour to the head 
and heart of Seneca. In sooth, there was nothing 
but what received the unqualified approbation of 
the editor. 

The eulogy ended with some ^^' elegant extractSy^ 
(taken 'at random, and by no means the best I) 
that were intended to show the author's style, and 
prove, beyond a doubt, that he was not inferior to 
any dramatist who ever wrote. 

" My dear author," says the reader, " what do 
you mean by all this ?" 

" Indeed, we scarcely know. We do not deny 
that we love to deal in the mysterious. Our rule 
is (have you read the title page !) to give only an 
* outline.' Like Lord Byron, (excuse the compari- 
son !) we despise the minutice : one thing, how- 
ever, we might remark, viz. that Borel Bunting's 
opinion respecting the tragedy underwent a re- 
markable change in a remarkably short time." 

It may be asked who the stranger was, to whom 
we have alluded. 

This is not certainly known. He was stately 
in his appearance, with gray eyes and sandy 
whiskers. He might, indeed, be the author of the 
tragedy ; but this is no business of ours : or he 
may have been one who had more money than 
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brains ; and was ready to exclaim with the am- 
bitious Christopher Solemn — "Now will I give 
you Jifty pounds f if you will persuade the world 
that I am a great man." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Good shepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to love. 
It is to be all made of sighs and tears ; — 
It is to be all made of faith and service ; — 
It is to be all made of fantasy, 
All made of passion, and all made of wishes ; 
All adoration, duty, and observance ; 
All humbleness, all patience, and impatience ; 
All purity, all trial, all obedience. 

As Ym Like IL 

She that with poetry is won, 
Is but a desk to write upon. 

BUTLES. 

She, in sooth, 

Possessed an air and grace by no means common. 

Bybok. 

In love for the fifteenth time ! What a mys- 
tery is this ! Oh thou strange and incomprehen- 
sible passion ! to what canst thou be compared ? 
At times thou art gentle as the zephyr ; at others, 
thou art mighty as the tempest. Thou canst calm 
the throbbing bosom, or thou canst fill it with 
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wilder commotion. Where thy fingers are laid in 
token of peace, there every tumult subsides. ' A 
single smile of thy benign countenance calleth 
new rapture to the anguished heart, and scattereth 
every doubt, every fear, every perplexity. But 
enough of this. 

I was gathering flowers upon the banks of the 
river, near Essex ; I observed a beautiful female 
standing upon the edge of a rock which extended 
some distance into the water. She was reaching 
out her hand for a beautiful water-lily ; as I feared, 
she lost her balance and fell into the stream. 

What a charming incident ! I hurried to her 
rescue ; and, dashing into the water, seized hold 
of her dress. She clung to me with more than 
"woman's strength." Her arms encircled me 
with wild and frantic desperation. I drew her to 
the water's brink, and carried her to a green bank, 
where she sat down upon the turf. Her delicate 
form was completely drenched ; her hitherto curl- 
ing locks fell heavily and in masses upon her 
neck and shoulders. 

When she recovered from her fright, I inquired 
her name. 

" Violet !" she answered, with a most bewitching 
smile. 

" Violet !" I repeated to myself : " what a pretty 
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name ! and what lustrous black eyes ! I fear it is 
all over with me." 

" Do you live in the village ?" I asked. 

" Oh, yes !" returned she, with a sweet musical 
voice. " I thought you knew me ? I live in the 
square, just opposite the willows." 

I offered to procure her a carriage, but she re- 
fused, telling me there was an unfrequented path, 
along which she could pass to her residence with- 
out being observed. She returned many thanks 
for my kindness ; and hoped that I would soon 
favour her with a call, that she might make me 
known as her deliverer. I promised faithfully to 
do so ; and, indeed, had no* disposition to forfeit 
my word, for I thought I had never before seen 
a being so beautiful. 

Violet was visiting at her uncle's. She had 
come from Philadelphia to spend a portion ^^of the 
summer. She was talkative, fond of dress, and 
beautiful, as I have said. Her uncle, though re- 
spectable, was a mechanic. His niece, therefore, 
did not move in the higher circles. With me, this 
was no objection ; perhaps, indeed, I loved her the jr 
more. The attachment, at least, had novelty to 
recommend it ; and novelty, we all know, is the 
food of love. She was gay and sprightly, full of 
sensibility, possessing withal a proud and lofty 
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spirit. She won daily upon my alSfections, because 
I was daily, nay, almost hourly in her company. 
A ride in the country, or a fall from my horse, 
would probably have broken the spell; but no 
such incident occurred. Nevertheless, I had my 
perplexities. If Violet appeared colder than usual, 
I was inconceivably miserable — I would fear she 
was growing weary of my attentions. In truth, I 
was too exorbitant in my demands — ^I expected 
her to be all smiles, and gentleness, and devotion, 
for the sacrifice (for such I deemed it) which I 
was making to one so inferior in birth and fortune. 
But how great was my inconsistency ! If, on the 
other hand, she led me to believe that her young 
affections were wholly mine, then I was equally 
dissatisfied ; because, perhaps, there was nothing 
further to keep up this burning — this unnatural 
excitement. The school-books tell us that Alex- 
ander, when he conquered the world, laid down 
and wept. Here is the secret of all ambition it 
must continue to have an object — ^it is only kept 
alive by fear, hope, and expectation. Without 
these it can have no existence. Thus it is with 
love, with the exception of its greater absurdities. 
I had learned this by experience — I had been 
taught it by my intercourse with the innocent 
Violet. I knew that it was only when there was 
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a doubt of her attachment, that I passionately loved 
— I knew that it was only when she affected in- 
difference^ that 1 was ready to fall down and wor* 
ship at her feet. Violet, however, was artless- 
she knew not that a smile, bestowed upon others 
of her numerous admirers, planted a dagger in my 
heart. I say she knew not this, or she might 
have played a game, dangerous to me as well as 
herself. The deceit and hypocrisy of the world 
had not yet formed any portion of her character — 
she was pure as the flowers which she daily 
gathered. She was vain, but it was the vanity of 
her sex ; she was proud, but it was the pride of 
her innocent girlhood. 

And how did the adventure terminate ? Like 
all heroes who fall in love, I grew sentimental and 
melancholy. As Shakspeare has it, I was the 

Regent of loye-rhjmes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed soyereign of sighs and groans. 

I was happy only in Violet's presence. My brain 
teemed with the most extravagant fancies : for her 
welfare what sacrifice was too great ? 

Shall I ever forget my sensations at that period? 
Never ! It was an epoch too memorable. 

Numerous, indeed, were my afllictions. I was 

seized, among other things, with a violent poetical 
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mania — a disease too generally prevalent. Like 
the great Scottish bard,* I never had a poeti- 
cal idea until I got fairly in love; and then 
rhyme and song were the spontaneous language of 
my heart. I seized my pen — ^I chose a moonlight 
night as most congenial to the efforts of my muse. 
I took a seat at my chamber-window. The moon 
was shining brightly upon stream and tree, and a 
gentle breeze was fanning the young leaves and 
flowers. How calm and soothing was the hour ! 
There was inspiration in the very air. My pen 
was upon the paper. A word was written and 
effaced ; a line sketched and blotted. Another — 
and another succeeded. My thoughts were like 
the burning lava — soon covering a vast extent of 
surface. Couplet followed couplet, until, at last, 
my strength was exhausted : I fell back in my 
chair, and was soon lost in a pleasant sleep. When 
I awoke I found that I had written several pages, 
which had been thrown, as they were completed, 
under the table. I gathered them up for examina- 
tion. " Violet^ occurred forty-three times ; that 
is, if I counted correctly. I had compared her 
cheeks to the rose ; the lustre of her eye to the 
brightness of the sun ; her form to — I forget what ; 
but I compared it to something ; and her steps (in 

* Bums. 
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imitation of Ossian,) to the music of songs. I 
wished she was a rose, that I might wear her in 
my bosom, or a diamond, that she might for ever 
sparkle on my finger. 

This brilliant, this magnificent effusion, I im- 
mediately set about revising for publication. For 
the first time, I felt the ambition of authorship. I 
asked myself whether I should send it to some Eng- 
lish magazine, or render it into French for one of 
the Parisian journals. The only objection to this, 
was the length of time that would necessarily 
transpire before my verses could be perused by the 
gentle girl to whom they were addressed. Here 
was another diflSlculty. All women love poets^ if 
not their poetry ; and when Violet should behold 
my effusion, with its title staring in majestic Ro- 
man capitals in some popular magazine, from that 
moment I dated her unchangeable devotion. A 
new era would be created in her affections. " O, 
poetry !" I sighed, " with thy languid measures," 
— ^but as somebody has somewhere said, '< It is el- 
oquence to be silent where no expression can reach 
the greatness of the subject !" 

After all, I will send my poetry anonymously to 
the Literary Herald : but the editor never pub- 
lishes unless the correspondent makes himself 
known. Then I will seek a personal interview ; 
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and, accordingly, I took my way to the sagacious 
Borel Bunting's office, where I found him alone. 

" I have a few verses for your poetical depart- 
ment," said I, presenting him with the manuscript 
" You see, they are roughly sketched ! thrown off* 
I might say, in the heat of the moment.^ 

Borel, with an air of indescribable importance, 
commenced the task of deciphering my almost il- 
legible scrawl. He read aloud — 

" * Lines, extempore, on seeing a beautiful young 
lady fall into a river.' An excellent title ! an ex- 
cellent title !" he continued, with a gracious smile. 
'^ Good poetry, no doubt ! I presume the measure 
is correct ?" 

The editor perused the manuscript for some 
time in silence, and resumed — " The sweetness of 
Virgil, with the harmony of Pope ! ' Whippoor- 
imllf by-the-by, is rather an unpoetical word.'* 

" The d — ^1 !" I vehemently exclaimed. " Whip- 
poorwill, did you say 7" 

*< Ah ! I beg pardon ! it has been erased ; some- 
thing else substituted. There is some defect in the 
rhyme ; a fault peculiar to modern poets. Take 
it for all in all, it will do you much credit. Some 
faults, I must admit ; but many redeeming beau- 
ties. Full of energy — ^mostly elegant — sometimes , 
sublime ! Shall be happy to give it a place in our 
next ; hope you will favour us frequently." 
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My triumph was acheived ! I was to become a 
contributor to the Herald ! »' Thanks to the man,'* 
I internally exclaimed, ^^ who originated the idea 
of newspapers !" 

Years have since rolled away : I have written, 
I have published — but never with the same feeling 
of pride and self-importance which I experienced 
atthat single moment. 

I procured one of the wet sheets of the Herald, 
containing my poetry, and hurried with it to 
Violet. 1 exultingly read it as being addressed to 
her, without, however, making known the writer's 
name. I watched her countenance, but I discov- 
ered not the least emotion. It was evident that 
she could not appreciate such a compliment. In- 
deed, she scarcely knew what poetry was. I found 
that she had never read — not even a stray novel. 
She could write her own name, and repeat the 
Lord's prayer ; but these were nearly the sum 
total of her accomplishments. And yet, she pos- 
sessed much shrewdness and penetration. She 
had, in some measure, unconsciously followed up 
the system of my father : she had reflected without 
reading, while I had read without reflecting. 
Crenius^ however, weis one of her attributes ; but it 
was like a beautiful gem that had never received a 
polish. 
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I ceased to regard Violet with the same degree 
of interest. My visits became less frequent. 
Hitherto I had worshipped — I knew not what 
I was deceived by my own credulity — or my own 
headlong passion. She wels the same light- 
hearted girl as before, having the same attractions 
— ^but I had clothed her with imaginary perfec- 
tions ; and now, when it was too late, I saw my 
error, I feared, moreover, that the attachment 
that had been formed between us could not be 
broken off on my part with honour. The village 
had already sounded with the report of our nup- 
tials ; and Mrs. Rattleton had more than once 
taken the clergyman aside to inquire if we had 
not been privately married. 

Meanwhile a letter was received by Violet from 
her • parents, requesting her immediate return. 
She had observed my coldness, and (probably to 
be [revenged) made instant preparations for her 
departure. All I saw of her was in the stage, as 
it passed along the street ; I did not even receive 
a smile of recognition. Surprised at this, I hast- 
ened to her uncle's; I found she had left me no 
message ; she had not even mentioned my name. 
For this I was not prepared. The struggle was 
now with myself My love was again rekindled. 
I retired to my chamber, and addressed her a long 
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letter, which, altogether, must have been a curious 
medley. There was a fear of saying too much^ 
and a desire not to say too little, I was unwilling 
to acknowledge all I felt. I wished her to infer 
that I was as devotedly attached to her as ever, 
rather than frankly to make the avowal. Perhaps 
I would have been more ingenuous, had I not 
feared that I might be laughed at for my pains. 

Several weeks passed without bringing me an 
answer. This suspense I could no longer endure ; 
I hastened to the city, that I might seek an inter- 
view, I found the street, but I knew not the num- 
ber of her dwelling. My only chance was to 
make inquiries in the neighbourhoocl. I went into 
a store, and desired to be shown the house of Mr, 
H d, for such was his name. 

"Mr. H d, the watchman?" inquired a 

young lady behind the counter. 

" It may be : I know not his employment." 

" He Uves in the third house from the corner," 
said she, pointing to the opposite side of the street. 

Away I went, and knocked at the door, not the 
less pleased with Violet on account of her parent- 
age. She received me, not cordially, but with 
kindness and civility. 

" You left Essex unexpectedly ?" I remarked, 
after the usual salutations. 
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" My parents requested my immediate return," 
said she : '< I was so delighted with the country 
that I remained a much longer time than they 
expected." 

Violet, in conversation, was full of good-hu- 
moured playfulness : she was not silent and mel- 
ancholy, as I had expected to find her ; I did not, 
therefore, offer an apology for my former inatten- 
tion or neglect. As we continued to converse, 
however, there appeared to be a mockery in her 
looks, and a sarcasm in every word she uttered: 
but these are a woman's weapons, and I engaged 
not in the warfare. I did not suffer myself to be 
betrayed into thoughtless ill-humour ; that would 
have been a triumph too glorious for my pretty 
antagonist. I laughed, talked, and jested, as if 
nothing had occurred to mar our good feeling. 

When an hour had thus passed, Violet pleaded 
an engagement for the afternoon : she made me 
promise, however, to make one of a party at her 
house that evening ; and assured me she would 
have some charming company, with which I 
would certainly be delighted. 

I attended, according to promise. The party 
consisted of half a dozen ladies, and as many gen- 
tlemen, who were seated around the apartment. 
Violet was among the number. She was reserved 
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in her manner, but unusually fascinating in ap. 
pearance. I thought, indeed, she was more the 
child of nature than I had ever seen her. She was 
affable and polite to all. I approached her, and 
asked several questions, to which she respectfully 
replied ; but showed no disposition to prolong the 
conversation. 

At length there was a rap at the door, which 
occasioned some stir and excitement among the 
company. ^ Violet herself left the room. Pres- 
ently the door opened, and a gentletnan enteredt 

who was introduced as the Rev. Mr. P . After 

being seated, he commenced talking with those 
around him. In a few moments Violet reappeared, 
leaning upon the arm of a tall and handsome 
youth. The thought flashed upon me that this 
might be the night of her nuptials. The blood 
shot like lightning through my veins, and my 
limbs seemed as marble. Violet stood up in her 
simple elegance and beauty — ^the admired of all 
who beheld her — and became, indeed, an envied 
bride. I remained the evening — assuming as 
much gayety as possible — ^but there was, neverthe- 
less, an inward struggle of my feelings, over which 
it was long before I could obtain the mastery. 

Previous to my leaving the city, I called once 
more upon Violet ; it was about two weeks after 
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her marriage. My chief object was to ascertain 
the cause of her late conduct — not that it was any 
longer a matter of importance — but that I might 
add to my knowledge of female character and ec- 
centricity. To my inquiries touching this sub- 
ject she replied — 

'' As this may be our last interview, 1 shall speak 
without reserve. You say I am a trifler, and 
should not have encouraged your attentions while 
a visiter at Essex, knowing that I was betrothed. 
Your reproof is just ; but we girls, you must 
know, are sometimes thoughtless, and fond of ad- 
miration. We love to be flattered—and when flat- 
tery proceeds from one who can confer distinction, 
we are willing to make almost any sacrifice for its 
continuance. The accident which led to our ac- 
quaintance, and the service which you rendered me 
upon that occasion, could not fail to produce an 
eflect upon my girlish fancy ; and 1 do not deny 
that I almost insensibly formed an attachment, for 
which I hourly reproved myself, without the power 
to break it wholly off". At length, however, there 
was a coldness in your manner — a haughtiness 
and reserve for which I could not account, — your 
visits, moreover, were less frequent, and with these 
things operating upon my pride, is it strange that 
I should have resolved to blot you for ever from 
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my memory ? Such, at least, was my determina- 
tion ; and you see how well I have succeeded." 

Violet paused. I arose somewhat abruptly to 
depart ; but, as I was leaving the room, I turned 
once more to gaze upon her beautiful features. 
She stood before me in silence. There was an air 
of deep melancholy in her looks, blended with- 
sorrow and reproof. Her lips moved not; but 
she seemed to say — " Why is it that you leave me 
thus ?" I reached out my hand ; she received it 
in hers, and at that unguarded moment, when our 
disappointed loves were left to their own wild and 
thrilling impulses, I threw back the clustering 
curls from her fair forehead, and imprinted a pas- 
sionate and burning kiss. Violet, conscious per- 
haps that she had suffered too great a liberty, 
withdrew from my embrace, and said in a sweet, 
plaintive, but resolute tone — 

" Now, you must leave me — leave me forever ! 
Go ! I beseech you, go ! You cannot, you must 
not remain longer. I have already been impru- 
dent ; I cannot now make any sacrifices for your 
sake. If you regard my happiness — go— go !" 
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CHAPTER XL 

Oh LoTO ! of whom great Cssar wa« the saitor, 

Titus the master, Antony the slaye, 
Horace* Catullus, scholars, Ovid tutor. 

Btkon. 

Sir John Falstaff, — ^What made me loye thee 1 Let that per- 
suade thee, there's something extraordinary in thee. 

Merry Wives of Windsor. 

While visiting at the house of Violet's uncle, I 
became acquainted with a Mrs. Fife. She was the 
wife of an bonest silk-dier, and had the reputation 
of being less at home than abroad. It was gener- 
ally conceded that she was one of the prettiest 
women in Essex. In size she was rather diminu- 
tive, but exquisitely proportioned. Her hands 
and feet were remarkably small ; her ankle neat 
and well turned; her eye blue and languishing; 
and, when she smiled, there was a dimple in her 
cheek that might have captivated a stoic. This 
is no fiction ! 

In company with Violet, I had frequently visited 
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Mrs. Fife ; I always found her kind and affec- 
tionate in disposition, always striving to render 
those about her cheerful and happy. As to my- 
self, she used every effort to dispel the gloom 
which hung about me after Violet's marriage. 
" Why are you so melancholy ?" she would say. 
" There is more than one pair of bright eyes in the 
world : let me tell you, there never was a garden 
with but a single flower: then be not so sad! 
Come, cheer up, cheer up ! This will never do — 
you must not brood over your sorrows ; you must 
laugh, and talk, and be merry : there is no other 
cure /or love. You smile, eh ? Py upon you, 
Paul ! Rouse up, rouse up, and forget your little 
disappointments." 

Thus it was that Mrs. Fife endeavoured to wean 
me from my despondency. At length, in con- 
trasting her .'with Violet, I almost fancied that I 
had blindly mistaken the object of my adoration ; 
that, in reality, it was Mrs. Fife, and not Violet, 
whom I had so deeply loved. It seemed, indeed, 
that I had been investing the one with the un- 
equalled perfections of the other ; and forthwith 
a new idol sprung up in my soul, demanding the 
same idolatrous worship. If I loved, however, it 
was not wholly without prudence and discretion ; 

still, I did not reprove myself the less. But, alas ! 
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where was my remedy ? Experience had taught 
me that our affections are beyond our control. 1 
could only exclaim with the honest Hudibras — 

To bid me not to loire, 
Is to forbid my pulse to moye, 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or (when Pm in a fit) to hickup. 

But to my story. I was an especial favourite of 
Mr. Fife (Mrs. Fife's husband), for more reasons 
than one. His health had of late become so much 
impaired as frequently to be unable to superintend 
his business ; consequently he was sometimes re- 
duced to extreme want. Upon these occasions I ex- 
tended a helping hand, and contributed to his and 
his family's support : Mr. Fife, therefore, regarded 
me as one of his inestimable friends. 

I must now detail some matters touching Mrs. 
Fife, of a more serious character. She was in the 
habit of going to church on Sunday evenings, and 
as she was generally unattended, Borel Bunting 
occasionally tendered his services to escort her 
home. To this, she of course made no objection ; 
it being nothing more than an act of courtesy on 
the part of the gallant editor. At length, however, 
(it is useless to conceal the truth !) I discovered 
that I had a rival ! The scribe was bona fide in 
love — not with my sister, as I hinted in a former 
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chapter — ^but with Mrs. Fife, lawful property of 
Mr. Fife, silk-dier, etcetera. But this was not all; 
he was jealous — ajj jealous — such, indeed, was his 
inconsistency — and he permitted his jealousy to 
get the better of his prudence. 

The editor and myself accidentally met one even- 
ing at the dier's house. Mrs. Fife prattled away, 
smiling upon us alternately (for she could not talk 
without smiling), and, like a very prudent woman, 
shared her conversation equally with us both. But 
Borel was a monopolist ; and consequently a fatal 
blow was given to the friendship which had so 
long subsisted between us. 

A week from this memorable evening, I was 
rambling solitarily upon the banks of the river, a 
short distance from the village. The night was 
clear, but the moon had not yet risen. A few yards 
before me stood a cluster of trees, where an arbour 
had been formed, which was sometimes resorted 
to by the villagers in the summer evenings. I 
thought I heard footsteps, and, on looking round, 
saw the dim outline of two persons, who ad- 
vanced a few paces and took their stand near 
the arbour already mentioned. Impelled by curi- 
osity — an unpardonable one, I confess — I ap- 
proached as near as possible without being dis- 
covered. To my astonishment, I found they were 
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the editor and Mrs. Fife. She was the first to 
speak. 

" Well, sir, what have you to say ? You must 
know I cannot be detained long. I blame myself 
for granting this interview, which I should not 
have done but for your pretence of having com- 
munications to make of an important nature. 
I hope, therefore, you will proceed without delay. 
Speak, man ! this is no time to be silent." 

"Madam, I — I beg pardon — ^but — ^but — " and 
here Bunting made a solemn pause. 

" But what ?" impatiently demanded Mrs. Fife. 

'^ In a word, madam, have you not formed an 
attachment for — ^for — ^ here was another pause. 

" For whom ? Why do you hesitate ?" 

« Paul Ulric." 

" Paul Ulric !" repeated Mrs. Fife, in a sneering 
and angry tone. " Why, man, do you think I 
have lost my wits ? Did you drag me here to ask 
that foolish question ? What care I, do you sup- 
pose, for any man living, except it be my hus- 
band ? Is it possible that a woman can no longer 
be affable without having her motives suspected T* 

" Madam, I — I sincerely beg your pardon," re- 
sumed the disappointed editor. " And here let me 
protest, that in my estimation, you are far above 
suspicion. I had not the remotest idea of giving 
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offence. I thought, perhaps, that you were partial 
to this gentleman ; but I am gratified to learn that 
I was mistaken." 

" And why gratified?" asked Mrs. Fife. 

"The truth is, madam," returned the editor, 
" you are probably aware that there is such a thing 
as pure and unalterable love ? a love divested of 
all selfishness, that seeks only the happiness of its 
object ?" 

" You speak in parables, Mr. Bunting ; I beg 
you will be more explicit." 

'^ I was endeavouring, madam," continued the 
editor, " to describe the passion of love, (that most 
mysterious of all passions !) as it is sometimes 
known to exist — ^not based upon low and grovelling 
desires — but pure, fervent, elevated, and holy. 
Such a love I myself have long experienced, with- 
out venturing to make it known ; but the time has 
now come when further concealment would be 
impossible." 

The editor having concluded this eloquent 
speech, Mrs. Fife replied — 

" You are more mysterious than ever, Mr. Bunt- 
ing : pray explain." 

" In a word, madam, the philosophers tell us 
that there can be no love without an agreeable 
object to excite and keep it alive. Such is pre- 
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cisely my case : there is but one question, there- 
fore, to be asked, viz. — * Who is the object of my 
aflfections T " 

" An admirable explanation, Mr. Bunting !" said 
the lady: ''you have now only to answer the 
question proposed, and there will be no misunder- 
standing between us.'' 

''Ah, I see that you are disposed to give me 
some room for hope," continued Bunting. "I 
will lay myself at your feet, and entreat your par- 
don, while I confess that the object I so madly 
love is — yourself r 

There was a moment's pause. 

" Mr. Bunting,*' at length spoke Mrs. Fife, " I 
am highly flattered by this candid and open 
avowal of your sentiments ; but I cannot tell how 
much it grieves me to think that I am so unworthy 
of your regard." 

" You mistake yourself, my dear madam," said 
Borel, in a joyful and sprightly tone, thinking) 
no doubt, that he had won the victory: "you 
must learn to think more highly of your charms. 
I have long been enchanted with your beauty ; I 
have thought, indeed, were I a dweller even in a 
wilderness, and you by my side, that I should be 
the happiest of mortals." 
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There was a brief silence, which was broken by 
Mrs. Fife, saying — 

" I must now leave you, Mr. Bunting : excuse 
my haste, but you know I am a mother ;^^ and 
here she spoke in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm. 

At this moment the moon was beginning to 
peer above the hills, and displayed the figure of 
Mrs. Fife retreating from the arbour, while the 
editor as rapidly followed. She turned suddenly, 
and exclaimed — , 

" Leave me, sir, or I will alarm the neighbour- 
hood !" 

The horror-stricken Borel abruptly paused, 
while Mrs. Fife tripped lightly over the grass on 
her way home, leaving the unfortunate but roman- 
tic scribe to his own painful reflections. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It has a strange quick jar upon the ear. 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 
Upon your person, some twelve yards off, or so, 
A gentlemanly distance, not too near, 
When you have got a former friend for foe. 

Don Juan, 

The next afternoon I was accidentally thrown 
into the company of Bunting. He was morose 
and silent, as might have been expected : he had 
lived long enough to know that reputation, in a 
country village, is held by a very precarious ten- 
ure ; and it was not without well-grounded appre- 
hensions that he feared his career in Essex might 
soon terminate, should his adventure with Mrs. Fife 
be made public. Myself, of all others, he would 
probably have wished to keep ignorant of the se- 
cret ; and it was not a little amusing to observe the 
hauteur which he manifested towards me on the 
occasion of this meeting. I resolved, however, to 
punish his insolence as it best deserved. 
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<' Mr. Bunting," said I, '< it is whispered that you 
had an agreeable promenade last evening ?" 

'^ An agreeable promenade !" repeated he, with 
an air of surprise. 

" Ay ! and with a charming lady." 

'^ I am quite ignorant of your meaning," replied 
he, turning angrily away. 

" Then I must explain," said I, observing that 
the bystanders bent eagerly forward to listen. 
<< And in the first place, Mr. Bunting, it appears 
that you were greatly enchanted with the lady's 
beauty, but, unfortunately — " 

'< You are an insolent puppy !" interrupted the 
editor, violently enraged. 

I need not describe the progress of our quarrel ; 
it was a war of tongues, without our coming 
actually to blows. We were too refined for a 
catastrophe such as that. We believed not with 
beau Fielding, that the arms which nature allot- 
ted us were the proper weapons to decide a quar- 
rel. Like the hero in the play, we merely re- 
quested the pleasure of exchanging a few words in 
private on the ensuing morning. Time, nine 
o'clock : place, the pines, at the western extremity 
of Essex. 

^< There is nothing like notoriety !" said I to my- 
self, after having left the company. '< A duel with 
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Borel Bunting, Esquire, editor of the Village Her- 
ald, is no trifling affair ; at least, there is some 
consolation in having so distinguished an adver- 
sary. After all, it is rather an unpleasant business. 
No matter ! I will affect indifference as to the re- 
sult ; although, like honest Bob Acres, ' I feel my 
courage oozing out at the palms of my hands.' " 

I called a few friends around me to deliberate 
upon the measures which the exigency of the mo- 
ment required. I was advised, among other things, 
not to eat or drink previous to the encounter, lest 
it might render me feverish or nervous. This 
caution, however, was unnecessary ; for I felt no 
disposition either to eat or drink-— except water, 
which I swallowed in large and frequent draughts. 

My second w.as chosen — a surgeon ordered 
to be in attendance — and a brace of hair-trigger 
pistols procured for the occasion. 

My friends suggested the propriety of my exer- 
cising in the afternoon, by firing at a tree. To 
this I consented ; but out of a dozen shots there 
was but one ball that grazed the trunk — ^notwith- 
standing it was unusually large — and that was at 
least fifteen feet above the ground ; so that, had 
my antagonist been a very Goliah, I should not 
have harmed a hair of his head. I would have 
sworn that I had been firing with leadless pistols. 
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had it not been that I saw each ball properly 
adjusted. 

I began to reflect upon my parents for expend- 
ing so much money in perfecting me in the art of 
dancing, and similar accomplishments, instead of 
a few lessons in pistol-firing. Alas ! how that in- 
estimable art, upon which my very existence now 
depended, had been overlooked ! And what was 
to be the result ? If I could not hit the trunk of 
an enormous tree in a dozen trials, I could not 
reasonably hope to touch the lean body of the edi- 
tor in one. I did not believe I was deficient in 
courage ; still, these reflections would force them* 
selves upon ray mind. In short, I had a presenti- 
ment that I should fall — and this was more than 
enough to awe a stouter heart than mine. 

Evening set in ; I had not yet informed my 
parents of the approaching contest. I hastened to 
the drawing-room, where I found my father alone, 
reclining upon the sofa. At my entrance, he 
said, in rather a good-natured tone — 

<^ They teir me, Paul, you are to fight a duel 
with Borel Bunting ? Is it so ?" 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" Well, my boy," he continued, very composedly, 
" I trust you will not suffer yoiir courage to desert 
you : it would never do to bring disgrace upon the 
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Ulric family— old and respectable as it is." (My 
father often boasted of having descended from an 
ancient and distinguished family ; but, as I was 
never ambitious of ancestral honours, I have thus 
far neglected to examine into the truth of his 
claims.) " Your grandfather was one of the best 
shots in all Germany :^ he has winged three an- 
tagonists of a morning before breakfast. By-the- 
way, it was his rule never to kiUy except on par- 
ticular occasions. You have only to be firm and 
self-possessed ; and when you fire, let it be with- 
out too much precipitation." 

I returned many thanks for this good advice. 

" Do you know any thing of the art of duelling ?** 
inquired my father with much solicitude. 

I replied in the negative. 

^< Ah, I was much to blame there : I should not 
have neglected it. In the morning, however, — 
what is your hour of meeting ?" 

" Nine o'clock," I briefly answered. 

*' A very good hour ! There will be time to quiet 
your nerves. Well, as I was going to say, I will 
give you some instruction in the morning myself. 
The servant will rouse me a little earlier than 
usual. By-the-by, what sort of a shot is your 
antagonist ?" 
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I expressed a belief that the odds were against 
me. 

" Don't be frightened— don't be frightened ; you 
should never anticipate danger. In the morning 
you will have more confidence. A good soldier 
is always nervous before battle. Your grand- 
&ther would tremble when he received a chal* 
lenge ; but upon confronting his adversary, he was 
firm as a rock. It is a peculiarity of great minds 
to be undaunted in the midst of danger." 

After receiving my father's advice and encour- 
agement^ I felt impatient for the return of morn* 
ing. I was eager for the encounter, that I might 
punish my enemy as I thought he deserved ; for 
I no longer doubted that I should have skill 
enough to shoot off an arm or a leg, as my fancy 
dictated. 

I returned to my chamber, not, however, to 

sleep. The more I reflected upon the approaching 

combat, the more was I terrified. The air at 

length appeared to thicken aud grow hot. I flung 

open the door, and issued into the corridor. The 

night-breeze played refreshingly about my temples, 

and inspired me with new life and vigour. I sunk 

upon a chair, and was soon lost in sleep. My 

mind, however, was still active — it seemed that a 

thousand hideous phantoms were sporting in my 

l2 
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presence, mocking me with their unearthly glee ; 
and anon I beheld the lifeless body of my adver- 
sary, outstretched before me, covered with reek- 
ing and clotted gore. 

^' O God !" I exclaimed, starting from this dis- 
tempered sleep, '^ shall I become the murderer of a 
fellow-being ? Shall I coolly and deliberately take 
away the life of another, because, forsooth, I may 
be branded with the imputation of cowardice 1 
Shall I transform myself into an assassin, through 
a fear of the reproaches of the world? or because 
there are those who would hail me as a living 
evidence of high-wrought valour and consum- 
mate daring ?" 

Oh, how humiliated I felt with these reflections ! 
How contemptible did mankind appear to me for 
harbouring sentiments so much at variance with 
every principle of our social and moral nature ! 
But the die was cast, and I could not retract. 

The glimmerings of the dawn were at length 
perceptible ; I made an excursion to the river, and 
on returning found my father already up, attired 
in his morning gown. 

*' What, my son, stirring so early ?" said he, ap- 
proaching and laying his hand upon my shoulder. 
** We should never forget our engagements, how- 
ever ! You look pale this morning, but firm and 
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resolved, nevertheless. Where are the pistols? 
We will go into the woods, and have a little morn- 
ing exercise. I see there is quite a mist. Perhaps 
it would be better to order the carriage? We 
will ring the bell. I do not like exposure to this 
damp air. Are the pistols in good order ? You 
had better throw your cloak over your shoulders ; 
this is a London atmosphere, depend upon it. — ^Ah, 
here is Michael. Michael, get the carriage ready 
immediately. You had better put in the gray 
horses ; the others, I fear, are too much fatigued 
with their journey yesterday." 

In a short time we were wheeled away in our 
vehicle. The proper exercises were gone through 
with suitable admonitions from my &ther. Return- 
ing homewards, we passed along the road leading 
near the pines, where I was to meet my late friend 
the editor in deadly feud. It wanted but a few 
minutes of the appointed time. Bunting and his 
friends were already upon the ground, as also 
mine, looking anxiously for my arrival. 

" They are waiting for you," said my father, 
pointing to the group. " Keep a stout heart, and 
remember the precautions I have given you. I 
am too old to relish such sports any longer. Good- 
morning I — Michael, drive on." 

I was not a little surprised at the apparent cool- 
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ness of my father, and regretted that I inherited so 
small a portion of his intrepidity. I walked on, 
however, and joined the assemblage. Every- 
thing appeared to be in readiness ; our respective 
surgeons were in attendance, and the seconds stood 
by, ready to perform their duties. The ground 
was measured off— a distance of ten paces. Bunt- 
ing took his stand, armed with an instrument far 
more powerful than had ever been his quUL I 
saw that he was greatly agitated, and his counte- 
nance pale and haggard. 

'' Have you come hither, Mr. Bunting," said I, 
after we had very politely accosted each other, 
** for the purpose of taking away my life ?" 

Borel stammered out in reply, " Why — ^hem ! — 
yes, sir — that is certainly my intention, sir !" 

" Then, sir," I returned with an air of bravado, 
" it will only be an act of self-preservation, on my 
part, to put a bullet through you as soon as 
possible." 

This was an argument which the editor could 
not fully appreciate. He again spoke. 

*' The truth is, Mr. Ulric, this — this killing is 
bad business. Don't you think so?" 

Bunting was interrupted by his sedond, who ap- 
proached, and whispered something in his ear. 
The scribe was immediately silent, although he 
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did not seem to have been inspired with additional 
courage. He trembled from head to foot, and his 
knees knocked together so violently, that it seemed 
almost a question whether he could much longer 
stand upright. 

At this dread interval I was called aside by one 
of my friends, who revealed to me a most welcome 
secret. It appeared that our pistols had not been 
charged with bullets ; and in mine, the seconds 
had agreed, partly for their own sport, to substitute 
a piece of sponge, saturated with blood. This, to 
me, was certainly not unpleasing intelligence ; 
and it is probable that my courage manifested itself 
accordingly. 

There was nothing now (oh, most critical mo- 
ment !) to delay the catastrophe. We waited only 
for the signal to fire. The editor, I observed, had 
shut his eyes, and was distorting his body into 
every possible variety of shapes. His pistol, also, 
it is worthy of remark, was held in such a position 
as to render it doubtflil whether he would not 
shoot himself instead of me. The word was given ; 
but the scribe by this time was so weak and nerv- 
ous as to be unable to raise his weapon ; and in 
firing, he lodged its contents in the ground a few 
inches from his feet. I advanced, meanwhile, so 
as to make sure of my mark, and discharged the 
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harmless sponge full in his face. He fell to the 
ground, exclaiming— 

'^ Heaven, be merciful ! I am a dead man !" 
His surgeon proceeded formally to examine his 
supposed wound; but the editor, thinking that 
his fate was sealed, called me to his side, and 
taking me by the hand, asked my forgiveness. 
He also, in his dying accents, (as he believed,) 
warned those about him of the folly and wicked- 
ness of terminating quarrels in this sanguinary 
way. Meanwhile, his olfactory (a polite name for 
the nose) was so bountifully inundated with vola- 
tile preparations, (which I cannot name without a 
visit to an apothecary,) that the poor fellow was in 
danger of suffocation. Several loud nasal emis- 
sions, not unlike those of a horse, followed each 
other in rapid succession, and convinced him at 
length that he was not actually dead. His fiu» 
having been washed, he felt involuntarily for his 
wound ; but what were his sensations on discover- 
ing that the affair was all a — Hoax ? 

The company separated, and thus the conflict 
terminated. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

He resolved to travel through 
All European climes, by land or sea, 
To mend his former morals, and get new, 
Especially France and Italy. 

Byron. 

Although ^ 
The air of paradise did fan the house, 
And angels offic'd ail, I will begone. 

f AWs Well that Ends WeU. 

It was in every respect perfect, excepting that it did not move. 
The machinery was exquisitely wrought — the very perfection of 
art. 

Broum^s Lecture on Perpetual JfHotion, 

I WAS the only person concerned in the duel 
whom Borel Bunting a week afterward recognised 
as a friend : to all the others he vowed implacable 
enmity. He exempted me from censure because 
he believed I had not assisted in the duplicity of 
which he had been the victim. He availed him- 
self of every opportunity to appear with me in 
public ; a liberty which I permitted, not that I was 
ambitious of bis friendship, but because I had 
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been instrumental in his disgrace, and desired to 
make some little atonement. 

I had not seen the editor for several days. He 
had entirely withdrawn himself from society. I 
called at his office, but he was not there ; I went 
to his lodgings, where I was told he was confined 
by a severe indisposition, and could not be seen. 

I sent up my card, requesting the pleasure of an 
interview. The servant returned, and, with one 
of those smiles which we are frequently at a loss 
to comprehend, said that Mr. Bunting would be 
happy to receive my visit. I was shown up-stairs, 
and directed to his apartment. When I opened 
the door, (heaven and earth !) I saw a man of a 
brilliant sky-blue standing directly before me. 
Not knowing what dread apparition it might be, 
1 started back with horror. 

" Come in !" said a voice resembling the scribe's. 
" Come in, I say !" 

I mustered courage, and entered. There stood 
the tall form of the editor, blue as the heavens — 
literally a pillar of indigo ! 

" What has happened to you ?" I inquired, in ut- 
ter astonishment. 

" That fiend— that prodigy of a— a Fife ! That 

d d silk-dier!" rapidly enunciated Bunting, 

with the most violent gestures. ^' Damme, if I 
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don't blow his brains out !" I had not time to 
question him further, when we were interrupted 
by the entrance of a person usually known by the 
name of Long Ned, (a hanger-on in the village,) 
who had brought with him the model of a newly- 
invented machine, which he carefully laid on the 
table. Bunting left the room, probably to give his 
long friend an opportunity of explaining his recent 
disaster. Ned, without interrogation, commenced 
as follows : — 

<^ Bunting, you see, has been unfortunate. He 
proposed an elopement with Mrs. Fife, which was 
not altogether to her fancy, and so she went 
straightway and told her husband — and Fife, you 
know, is a devil of a fellow when he's in a rage— 
and accordingly he watched his opportunity, and 
after a while caught poor Bunting, and plunged 
him into a kettle of his die-stufil Well, sir, Bun^ 
ting tells me he was soaked in this kettle for 
nearly an hour, and every now and then soused 
over head and ears ; after this, he was exposed 
to a hot fire, and his skin nearly parched, before 
he was set at liberty. He then procured a brush 
and a quantity of soap, and made his way to the 
river, where he scrubbed faithfully for several 
hours, but, as you have seen, all to no purpose." 

The scribe now entered. 
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" You have been unfortunate, Mr. Bunting," I 
observed. 

<' Ah !" he sighed, " there must be storms as 
well as sunshine. Do you know my motto T 

"No. What is it?" 

" Occurrent nubes.^ 

" From the Latin, eh ? Something about clouds, 
is it not ?" 

" Ay ! clouds will intervene." 

" An excellent motto !" said I, glancing at his 
azure visage. 

Bunting advanced to the table, and took up the 

machine which had just been brought by Long 

Ned. 

** Is this your model ?" he inquired. 

" A model of what ?" I interrupted. 

" Perpetual motion !" answered Long Ned, with 
a chuckle, turning his back upon me, as if not dis- 
posed to answer any more of my queries. 

It was not to be supposed, however, that the phi- 
losophers — deeply engaged as they were with their 
own momentous projects — would waste their time 
in idle speculations with the incredulous. They 
entered into a scientific discussion of their re- 
spective opinions and theories; and concluded 
that their scheme was entirely practicable. Fur- 
thermore, they were convinced that their fortunes 
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would soon be made ; and with this consoling and 
magnificent idea they broke forth into a most en- 
thusiastic dialogue. 

** Away with the dull newspaper !" cried the 
editor. 

" Away with the dull routine of a village life !" 
exclaimed Long Ned ; and here they vehemently 
sang and shouted. 

They had already determined upon a foreign 
tour. 

" To England !" cried Long Ned. 

^' To Rome !" shouted the more classical editor. 
And when their enthusiasm had in a measure 
subsided. Bunting more calmly resumed : — 

'^ A packet sails in a few da3rs for Liverpool ; in 
this we will take passage. We will repair imme- 
diately to London : there we will visit St. Paul's, 
with its monuments of heroes and statesmen ; 
Westminster Abbey, with its kings and poets; 
and the Tower, with its jewels and regalia. Then 
we will cross the Channel, and hasten on to Paris. 
In this famous city we shall have a glorious field 
for observation and amusement : ay ! Paris is the 
place for a laughing and merry life, — Paris, with 
her women and wine, — Paris, with her magnifi- 
cent walks and gardens, — Paris, with her ten thou- 
sand means of enjoyment never dreamed of in any 
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Other city. And there is Germany, too, with her 
legends and romance ; Switzerland, with her 
mountains and lakes ; Italy, with her orange and 
citron groves, her bright skies, and her beautiful 
daughters." 

In a few weeks Bunting had really taken his 
departure, unaccompanied, however, by Long 
Ned. It was thought he had sailed for Liondon, 
although nothing was known certainly upon this 
subject. There were many strange rumours, as 
might have been expected, in relation to his sudden 
disappearance. One said his circumstances had 
been embarrassed by employing a German artist, 
at an extravagant rate, to complete the model of 
his self-moving machine. Another affirmed that 
he had paid an exorbitant sum for two large dia- 
monds which were to enter into its construction ; 
a third (Mrs. Rattleton) thought it probable that 
he had been guilty of seduction ; while a fourth 
declared that he had maliciously fired a pistol at 
the silk-dier, and was obliged to fiy for his life. 
But as the gossip of a country village is not always 
to be believed, the reader should be extremely 
cautious in making up his opinion. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

Had joa beauty's pictare took, 
It moat, like her, or not like beaaty look. 

Alitn*8 Henry VII. 

What clear arch'd browa ! what sparkling eyes ! the lilies 

Contending with the roses in her cheeks, 

Who shall most set them off. What raby lipa :— 

Or unto what can I compare her neck, 

But to a rock of crystal ? Every limb 

Proportion'd to love's wish, and in their neatness 

Add lustre to the richness of her habit, 

Not borrowed from it. 

MjlSSINOlB. 

The present chapter commemorates that period 
of my life when a spirit of change came over me. 
The frailties of youth were in some measure for- 
gotten in the more sober virtues of the man. 
There were moments when I was visited by a 
feeling of sadness, before unknown to me ; but I 
knew not whence it proceeded, unless, by casting 
my eyes round upon the world, I perceived, for 

the first time, how transient and fleeting were all 

m2 
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sublunary things. I did not give myself up en- 
tirely to melancholy ; but I loved, at times, to hold 
communion with my own thoughts — to ramble 
alone in the silent woods— or to climb the unfre- 
quented rocks, with no other companion than my 
faithful dog, in whose kindness and caresses I 
knew there could be no deception. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, in the month of 
May. I threw my gun over my shoulder, and 
sauntered carelessly along the banks of the river. 
A heavy rain in the forenoon had rendered the air 
delightfully pleasant — ^purified and fraught as it 
was with the fresh breath of flowers. 

I was already several miles from Essex, on my 
way up the river. My gun had not even once dis- 
turbed the general quiet of the scene. Nature 
seemed to be at rest : the warbling of birds, 
perched among the trees, was the only sound 
which broke upon my ear. 

I came to a large, jutting rock, around which a 
path inclined obliquely to the left, leading, after 
numerous windings, to the summit of a hill. This 
eminence overlooked a deep' and pleasant valley, 
bordered on either side by a thick copse. At a 
short distance, in the midst of this beautiful 
retreat, there appeared a rustic stone mansion, 
with vines clambering over it in the wildest luxu- 
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riance. Immediately in front of the building there 
was an extensive green park, divided off into gravel- 
walks, and planted here and there with trees and 
shrubbery. A small rivulet also passed through 
its lower extremity, which stole quietly away 
through the delightful herbage^ and formed itself 
at length into a lake, upon which several swans 
were joyously sporting and flapping their snowy 
wings. 

While I was gazing itpon these objects with feel, 
ings that such a scene would naturally inspire, I 
beheld a young and beautiful female trip lightly 
over the grass, and seat herself beneath a willow 
which stood in the middle of the park. She as- 
sumed a musing attitude — her cheek gracefully 
reclining upon her hand — and appeared to be 
wholly lost in reflection. 

<< There wa« a soft and pensive grace, 
A cast of thought upon her face, 
That suited well the forehead high. 
The eyelash dark, and downcast eye.** 

Her form, as I beheld her gliding rapidly 
through the park, presented an outline of the most 
perfect symmetry. Her raven locks fell negli- 
gently about her head and shoulders, and contrast- 
ed beautifully with the snowy whiteness of her 
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skin. Such a being it must have been that was 
pictured in the poet's fancy when he exclaimed — 

*< €Kve me a look, gire me a" face, 
That makes simplicity a grace; 
Robes loosely flowing, hair as free ! 
Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art, 
That take mine eyes, but not my heart.** 

As she sat, thus lonely and silent, there was a 
fascination in her appearance which irresistibly won 
my admiration. My eyes were fixed upon her in 
mute abstraction ; my whole soul was literally 
poured out in one long and enraptured gaze. 

For the intensity of these emotions I was unable 
to account. It might have been owing to the pen- 
sive and melancholy feelings which I had pre- 
viously been indulging, or the repose and tran- 
quillity of this secluded valley operating upon my 
fancy, or, indeed, the unexpected delight of be- 
holding one so beautiful thus removed from the 
busy world, and transplanted in the very bosom 
of solitude. 

It seems, however, that there is an indescribable 
something in the features of many women — a look, 
a smile, or a glance of the eye — that sends the 
blood thrilling to the heart, and involuntarily kin- 
dles thcj^Qaine of love upon its altar. 
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It is no wonder that sages and philosophers 
have worshipped with such mad devotion at the 
shrine of beauty ! It is no wonder that the mighty 
Pericles knelt at the feet of his beloved Aspasia ! 
It is no wonder that the once powerful Antony 
sacrificed his country to the fatal embraces of the 
bewitching Cleopatra ! It is no wonder that the 
thirst for glory cooled in the heart of the philosophic 
Abelard, when he beheld the beauty of the exqui- 
site Heloise ! It is no wonder, indeed, that he 
quitted the dry maxims of Aristotle to practise the 
more pleasing precepts of Ovid ! But this is rhap- 
sody! 

The young lady quitted her seat in the arbour, 
and suddenly turned the angle of a wood not far 
distant from the mansion. I moved in this direc- 
tion, and when near the spot where she had disap- 
peared, I saw a bird of rare and beautiful colours 
perched on the topmost branch of a tree. Almost 
intuitively I raised my piece and fired. The re- 
port was no sooner heard, than she sprang lightly 
upon her feet a few paces before me. What a 
look and attitude for the painter ! I would have 
given worlds for the privilege of transferring them 
at that moment to the unfading canvass. Her 
right hand and foot were drawn instinctively 
back, as if prepared to fly ; her face, at first half- 
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averted, was turned hurriedly in the direction 
whence the sound proceeded, while her left hand 
played unconsciously among the curls which clus- 
tered about her neck and shoulders. These, to- 
gether with the deep blushes which mantled in 
her cheeks on finding herself in the presence of a 
stranger, formed, altogether, a picture which might 
have been chosen for a model by Raphael himself. 

She was neatly attired in a white 4ress, without 
any effort at display, except a gold chain, which 
hung loosely about her neck. Her figure, as I have 
said, was perfect in its outline and proportions ; I 
could only compare her, as she stood before me, 
to a beautifully wrought statue. 

Her features, generally, I shall scarcely attempt 
to describe. They were not so exquisitely moulded 
as I have seen, but there was, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain witchery — a spirituality, I may say — ^in their 
expression, which the most common observer 
would have noticed ; and showed, if the face be 
any index to the soul, that she was richly endowed 
with all the graces and perfections of our moral 
natu re. Her eyes were hazel, but very dark ; and 
to these might be added, a complexion pure as ala- 
baster ; lips that would not have shamed the 
chisel of Canova ; and a forehead upon which in- 
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tellect had set her seal, — all of which rendered her, 
indeed, the personification of loveliness and beauty. 
I attempted to speak, but my embarrassment 
was too great. I succeeded, however, in faltering 
an apology for having disturbed her so unceremo- 
niously. She said a few words in reply, and 
turned to depart. Her sweet, low voice fell upon 
my ear like the richest music. I watched her airy 
and sylph-like form as she glided away among 
the shrubbery, until she had entirely disappeared. 
I returned home with feelings of sorrow and re- 
gret; but day after day, like the untiring and 
devoted pilgrim, did I find myself a wanderer to 
this secluded valley, indulging the fond hope of 
ultimately meeting her in a morning or evening 
ramble. I have watched, however, until my eyes 
were dimfted, or the shadows of evening closed 
in upon me, with only an accumulation of disap- 
pointments which drove me almost to distraction. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

t found in my journey a talkative old woman. 

Letters from the Bhini. 

How m3rsterious is human existence ! and how 
uncertain is everything connected with it ! We 
look around and behold the earth thronged with 
multitudes of the human race — ^poor pageants of 
an hour ! — all playing their parts in the great 
drama of life, until, at length, the curtain falls, and 
they are heard of no more. Such is the history 
of man. Like a shadow, he is seen for ft moment, 
and then vanishes for ever. His name may linger 
for a while in the memory of a few fond friends ; 
but they too are perishable, and, like himself, will 
finally go down to the tomb, all alike to be for- 
gotten. 

But to my story. I taxed myself to conjecture 
what had become of the young lady who occupied 
80 large a portion of my thoughts. I could only 
conclude that she was confined to her room by 
sickness; and already I had pictured to myself 
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her faded cheek, her lustreless eye, and her debili- 
tated frame. There was no pretext, or I would 
have introduced myself at the mansion, to ascer- 
tain if my fears were well-grounded ; nevertheless, 
I was not to be baffled ; some expedient I was re- 
solved to adopt whereby my purpose could be ac- 
complished ; and if I was unsuccessful in one, 
there would be a double incentive for renewed ex- 
ertions in another. 

Such is the nature of love. The greater the 
difficulties which it must encounter, the more un- 
tiring are its efforts to overcome them. It can 
neither be crushed nor subdued. It looks the sweet- 
est in the midst of the greatest desolation : Uke 
the ivy, the more it is trampled upon the more it 
will flourish and grow. Let it once have root, and 
neither h#at nor cold, summer nor winter, frost 
nor mildew, can blight a single flower or tendril 
of its growth. 

Heretofore I had seen no one about the man- 
sion except the young lady already alluded to ; to 
discover the other inmates was now my principal 
object. With this view I took my way along an 
unfrequented road, which passed within a hundred 
yards of its western extremity. Not a living crea- 
ture was perceptible ; and but for the perfect neat- 
ness and order everywhere prevailing — the orua- 
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mental trees, the gravel-walks, and delightful shrub* 
bery, which gave evidence of a controling and 
systematic mind — I should have concluded that 
it was tenantless. 

While making these observations, I espied a 
horseman pursuing his way at a considerable dis- 
tance along the road I had just travelled. Mean- 
while, I concealed myself among some rocks near 
at hand, that I might watch his movements. His 
steed — a noble and spirited animal — soon brought 
him opposite the house, over which I had be- 
come a voluntary sentinel. He was tall and ath- 
letic, with huge black whiskers, and a most for- 
bidding aspect. He dismounted, walked up to the 
house familiarly, and entered as though he might 
have been an inmate. I watched for some time, 
but he did not afterward make his appearance ; 
nor as long as I remained was there any other 
person perceptible. 

I left the place of my concealment, and struck 
into a path which led across a narrow strip of 
green meadow, and continued its circuitous way 
over a rugged and hilly extent of woodland. The 
ground at length gradually descended, and the 
tops of the trees, at no great distance, seemed 
almost beneath my feet. While surveying this 
prospect, my attention was arrested by ai thin 
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▼olume of smoke, curling and wreathing itself ia 
the still air immediately before me. I continued 
my way until I found myself looking down from a 
small eminence upon a log-dwelling, which stood 
alone, with its roof of moss, amid the silence and 
solitude of nature. It was litersdly embedded 
among the trees and rocks. In front, howeveri 
there was a small garden — ^the only thing to re- 
lieve the prospect — which had been cultivated 
with much taste, and ornamented with flowers and 
shrubbery. I approached the cottage. The bark- 
ing of a dog brought a woman to the door, who, 
by her gray locks and withered countenance, was 
at least fifty years of age. 

" What do you want in this desolate place ?'* 
were the first words she spoke. '^ The foot of one 
like you has not printed the grass this many along 
day." 

" I am rambling through the woods for amuse- 
ment," I replied. 

She invited me into the cottage, which consisted 
of one room and a garret. It contained a rude 
bed, a table, and a few other simple articles of 
furniture. 

" How little," thought I, " do we know of the 
wants and distresses of the poor. One half the 
world dream away their time in idleness and 
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luxury, and never for a moment think of the hard 
and suffering condition of the other." 

"It is very warm to-day, is it not?" familiarly 
asked the old woman. " Let me bring you a cup 
of water from the spring," she continued, moving 
towards the door of her hut ; " it is near at hand, 
and, by the blessing of God, one of the purest in 
the world. You can see it, by the root of yonder 
tree, where the bucket is standing ;" and here she 
pointed in that direction. 

I interrupted her, and changed the subject to 
one which I considered of far greater moment. 

" Can you tell me," said I, " who lives in the 
9tone house, standing near the road-side, just be- 
yond the woods ?" 

" Do you mean the Florence mansion ?" she 
asked. 

" Very like : who is its owner ?" 

'<A man of the same name — ^Richard Ilor- 
ence." 

« Who is Richard Florence ?" 

" An Englishman ; he came to this country a 
year or two ago." 

** Has he a wife ?" 

'* Not that I know of." 

« Children?" 

" An only daughter.*^ 
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** What is her name T 

"Emily." 

"Emily! Is she beautiful ?" 

" Very beautiful !" 

" And amiable ?" 

" Her like is not to be found." 

" You have seen her, then ?" 

" Ay, frequently ! She often spends an afternoon 
with me, and reads long chapters in the Bible — ^the 
dear creature reads so sweetly, too ! — and many is 
the time she has brought me food when I was al- 
most starving. Poor thing ! she often weeps bit- 
terly ; I sometimes think her father is unkind to 
her ; but I may judge him harshly. There is a 
Captain Despard, (Despard, I think, is the name,) 
who often visits the house, and is very fond of her ; 
but I am sure she can never fancy him — he is too 
difierent from her in temper and disposition. She 
was sadly frightened the other day with the report 
of a gun, as she was seated in an arbour near her 
father's house." 

" Well, what of that ?" I eagerly inquired. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing !" briefly answered the 
old woman. 

" But who fired the gun ?" 

"A young gentleman, as Miss Florence de- 

n2 
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scribes him, with black eyes and chestnut hair ; I 
should almost think you were the very person.'^ 

'< Do you know his name ?" I inquired, without 
noticing this allusion. 

" No," she replied ; " he was never seen in this 
neighbourhood before. Miss Florence often speaks 
of him, but that is only to me ; she dare not hint 
the subject to her father ; she would not have it 
known that she had formed the slightest acquaint- 
ance with a stranger.", 

My ecstasy knew no bounds. I was like the 
miserable captive who unexpectedly regains his 
liberty. A hue of gladness was imparted to every 
thing around. The cottage (because frequented 
by Emily) now seemed a palace ; the cottager a 
princess ; and the gushing waters of the spring 
the very nectar of the gods. 

I had at last discovered the name of her whose 
image was so continually before me ; her in whom 
my sympathies and affections were all centred ; 
nay, she was almost in my presence — ^not a shadow, 
but the substance ; not a phantom, but the blessed 
and glorious reality. 

" What," I exclaimed, " are all the fleeting and 
fickle pleasures of the world ! what the magnifi- 
cent palaces of kings, with their imperial banquet- 
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ing and gorgeous processions ! what, indeed, 
are all the treasures of the earth or the sea, 

in comparison with the pure, the bright, the 
beautiful object of our young and innocent af- 
fections !" 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

'When yoa have our roses, 
Tou barely leave our thorns to prick ourseWeti 
And mock us with our baseness. 

Shakspbabi* 

Oh, the bewitching tongues of faithless men ! 

'Tis thus the false hyena makes her moan» 

To draw the pitying traveller to her den. 

Your sex are so, such false dissemblers all ; 

With sighs and plaints y* entice poor women's hearts^ 

And all that pity you are made your prey. 

Otway's Orphan. 

The cottager informed me that she expected a 
visit from Miss Florence on the following day. 

** An opportunity will then occur," said I to my- 
self, ** for the consummation of all that I have so 
ardently desired." 

Without giving any intimation, however, of my 
intention to return, I took my hat to depart ; and, 
as a memento of my visit, laid a small piece of gold 
coin (all the money about me) on the withered 
palm of Meg Lawler — for such, she told me, was 
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her name. I had scarcely reached the door when 
she said — 

" Stop a moment ! There is something in your 
face that makes me wish we were better ac- 
quainted* You are eager to be gone, because my 
lone cottage affords you no comfort. Have a 
little patience, sir ; here is a drop of something 
that will warm you. It was sent to me from 
old Ireland," she continued, taking a brown jug 
from a recess in the chimney, << and I share it only 
with particular friends, such as Emily Florence 
and yourself; but she, poor thing! never touches 
it; and then, you see, I have to drink it all 
myself." 

The jug was half filled with whiskey. She 
poured out a portion of it, and requested me to 
drink to our better acquaintance. I touched the 
cup to my lips, and replaced it again upon the 
table. This she considered a direct insult ; and, 
in a violent rage, declared that I might feel my- 
self honoured by her condescending to notice 
it."^ She, moreover, commanded me, although I 
pleaded indisposition, to drink off its contents, 
under pain of her everlasting displeasure. Of the 
two evils I chose the lesser ; and with the fortitude 

* See a little volame entitled " Singular Customs of the Irisli.'' 
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of a Socrates swallowed the potent draught. She 
followed my example, but evidently with more 
satisfaction. 

I inquired if she was a native of Ireland. 

" Ah, there you are right," she answered with 
great warmth ; " and a pity it is that I ever left 
her shores. Ireland is a sweet country ; and I 
might have been happy there — very happy — but 
the destroyer came, and made me his prey ; and 
since that hour — that accursed hour — I have not 
known a moment's peace." 

But a short time had elapsed, when I discovered 
that the features of Meg Lawler — thitherto pale and 
haggard — were flushed with the effects of drink. 
Her eyes gleamed with unwonted Are ; and her 
thin gray locks, falling in disorder over her 
wrinkled face, gave her a ghastly and flend-like 
aspect. 

Her countenance, as I first beheld it, wore an 
expression of melancholy : her eye was dim — ex- 
cept when lighted up in the earnestness of conver- 
sation ; and upon her wrinkled brow there might 
be traced a succession of many sorrows. Her ap- 
pearance was that of one who had traversed the 
dreary pathway of existence, rarely tasting the 
sweets of life ; and finding how transitory were the 
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joys of earth, was prepared to surrender them all, in 
the hope of a more enduring happiness hereafter. 

Such, I say, were my first impressions ; but 
how speedily were they changed! A demon 
(such as is every day stalking through our land, 
blasting every thing that he touches) had as- 
serted his power, and proclaimed her his victim. 
She talked in a wild and almost unintelligible jar- 
gon ; but sometimes with a startling energy of 
manner, and a thrilling pathos in her tones. She 
dwelt chiefly upon the incidents of her early life ; 
these seemed to afford her a singular pleasure. 
She recounted the dangers she had passed, the 
temptations to which she had been exposed, and 
she cursed (oh how bitterly she cursed !) the girl- 
ish imprudence and credulity which had driven 
her a poor, deluded, and miserable outcast from 
her home. 

The impression that her narrative left upon my 
mind, and especially the moral it so obviously 
contained* (although morals, at the present day, 
are rarely sought in works of fiction, and, perhaps, 
less rarely found,) was a sufficient inducement to 
include it in these adventures. I have, therefore, 
sketched it in a somewhat connected form, with 
as much truth and fidelity as possible. 
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THE STORY OF MEG LAWLER. 

" I was born in Dublin — ^the metropolis of Ire- 
land. My parents were respectable, and moder- 
ately rich. I was sent to school at an early age, 
and received a good education. Among my ac- 
complishments, (perhaps the most dangerous,) I 
could sing prettily, and dance well. I was every- 
where flattered and caressed ; I became, at length, 
proud, haughty, and overbearing. 

*' Before I commenced my career in the gay and 
fsishionable world, I became attached to a young 
tradesman, who was in every way worthy of me. 
He had received my promise of marriage, together 
with the consent of my parents. I pictured to 
myself the happiness I should enjoy as the part- 
ner of one I so fondly loved. 

" Meanwhile I attended a party given by one of 
my cousins in commemoration of her birthday. 
This was my entrie into the gay and giddy world. 
My heart had not yet received the impress of 
guilt. It was pure as the virgin snow ; yet how 
soon was that purity to be effaced ! My blood 
freezes at the thought ! 

'* I had never before seen so many smiling and 
happy faces. Every eye sparkled with delight ; 
every tongue whispered its sweetest accents. 
And there, too, was the rich music, resounding 
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through the hall, mellowing the heart into tender- 
ness and love. Alas ! at that joyous moment, I 
dreamed not of the sinfulness and corruption of 
man — of the lurking devil that is hid beneath a 
smiling face. 

** There was a gentleman of the party who was 
the admiration of all present. He was apparently 
about twenty-five years of age. His figure was 
tall and commanding ; and his deportment grace- 
ful .and dignified. His features were pallid, and 
received a peculiar charm from the dark ringlets 
which played about his high and expansive fore- 
head. He scarcely participated in the mirth of 
those around him ; he seemed lilce one who had 
outlived the pleasures of the world — one, who no 
longer sought an intercourse with his kind — one, 
indeed, for whom the smile of beauty, or the laugh 
of merriment, had ceased to have a charm. 

" In the course of the evening I made his ac- 
quaintance. I shall call him by the name of 
Leslie. He had just returned from an oriental 
tour, and was on a visit to his friends in Dublin. 

*^ After an introduction, I received his almost ex- 
clusive attention. He was now as cheerful and 
communicative as before he had been gloomy and 
reserved. The recital of his adventures in a 
strange land had for me an indescribable charm. 

VOL. 1.- 
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Nothing appeared to have escaped his observation : 
the sublime and beautiful in nature he portrayed 
with an eloquent simplicity ; and soon I found 
myself, in imagination, threading with him the 
fruitful valley, or clambering the bleak and steril 
mountain. So much for love. Everything of 
romance, not already assimilated with his charac- 
ter, was eagerly supplied by my active aiid teem- 
ing fancy. 

*^ Leslie was not unconscious that he had ac- 
quired an uncontrollable influence over me ; I also 
flattered myself that I had achieved a conquest : 
such was the vanity of my simple and confiding 
nature. I was ignorant of the arts of dissimula- 
tion ; I had not been taught that there was decep- 
tion abroad in the world ; I had not learned that 
mankind were full of hypocrisy and wickedness. 
These were lessons to be acquired only by bitter 
experience. 

" I had been consigned to the care of a maiden 
aunt (an ill-natured woman of forty), who was to 
take charge of me during the party. I had dis- 
covered that she was displeased with the atten- 
tions I received from my new acquaintance ; and 
as the company were dispersing for the night, she 
approached us in the saloon, where we were still 
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conversing, and literally dragged me from his pres- 
ence. 

" I went home, but it was only to think of Les- 
lie. I strove to recall each look and gesture, to 
recollect every word he had uttered ; and thus a 
long night passed gloomily away. 

" At length the morning came ; I quitted my 
chamber, and walked into the parlour, where some 
of the family were already collected. They ob- 
served my feeble steps and pallid countenance, 
and expressed their apprehension that I was ill ; 
but I attributed my debility to over-exertion on 
the preceding evening, and assured them I should 
be better after a walk, 

" In conversation with Leslie, he had remarked 
that St. Stephen's Green was one of his favourite 
promenades. I treasured this in my memory — 
particularly as it chanced to be near my father's 
residence. In the afternoon I walked out alone ; I 
soon found myself winding among its fragrant 
shrubbery, indulging the uncertain hope of meet- 
ing with the too well beloved occupant of my 
thoughts. Hours passed in disappointment; at 
length came despair. I sought to beguile the 
time with a volume of poetry, but so complete 
was my abstraction, that I hurried over page after 
page without recollecting a single sentence. 
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** The sun went down ; the twilight gathered 
slowly over the earth. The lamps were already 
lighted in the streets. Sad and disconsolate, I took 
my way homeward ; I reached the door, and was 
about to ring for admission, when some one 
breathlessly approached, and stood by my side. 
Heavens ! it was Leslie. He seized my hand ; at 
his touch a thrill of delight shot through my veins 
which I had never before felt. My voice fal- 
tered, or I would have reproved him for seeking 
this interview ; such, indeed, was my inconsis- 
tency : now that my object was accomplished, I 
was ready to affect coldness, nay, even disdain / 
but I could not succeed in my counterfeit ; my 
emotion was too great ; I trembled violently, and 
would have fallen, but for Leslie's support. He 
caught me in his arms, and bore me to th6 shadow 
of a tree a few yards distant. 

" On recovering, I found his breath mingling 
with mine. As it happened, no one was passing 
to observe us. He still supported me in his arms ; 
at length, aware of my imprudence, I struggled 
to release myself. He started back in displeasure, 
and spoke, for the first time, in a voice which 
sounded harshly in my ears. 

" ' If you desire to leave me — ^go ! I will not de- 
tain you. Think not that it was my purpose to 
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deceive. Forgive, if you can, the liberty I have 
taken ; I was hurried on by an impulse which I 
could not overrule. Give me a single proof of 
your generous pardon, and I will leave you for 
ever. What! not weeping? Why those tears? 
See the moon, how brightly she shines ! Let us 
walk on, and enjoy the night breeze V " 

Here Dame Lawler abruptly paused, and again 
did reverence to the brown jug — ^the source, no 
doubt, of her inspiration. 

*'We rambled on in silence," continued the 
narrator : " we were fearful, perhaps, that the 
slightest breath might despoil the fabric of our 
loves. And thus did the time pgjss rapidly away. 
At length the clock struck ; it wwrned me speedily 
to return, or incur the displeasure of my parents. 
A long walk brought us to the spot whence we 
departed early in the evening. 

" ' Here we separate for the present,' said Les- 
lie; 'but are you sure you cannot see me except 
by stealth T 

"Quite sure! You are represented by my 

parents as a stranger of whom little is known; 

this is the ground of their objections : besides, 

they are influenced more or less by my sweet-tern* 

o2 
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pered aunt, of whom you are not altogether igno- 
rant." 

" ' Then let us defy them !' said Leslie. 

" ' That cannot be/ I answered. 

" ' Why so V 

" 'I might be deceived.' 

" * Never !' returned Leslie with vehemence. * 

" ' Never !' 

** * I stoear it !' 

** * Solemnly V 

" ' Ay ! propose the oath.' 

" ' Fy ! this is mockery !' 

" ^ Do we part thus ?' 

" • No — no — ' I stammered, unable to complete 
the sentence. 

" < Why, dearest, are you silent V asked Leslie, 
in a soothing tone. 

" ' Alas ! I cannot speak as I would wish.' 

" * Will you consent to see me in three days V 

" I made no reply. 

" * What is your answer ?' added he at length. 

" * If you desire it — yes !' 

" • Sweet girl ! And now upon these innocent 
lips will I seal the compact. There ! But why 
delay our interview so long ? Say you will meet 
me at sunset to-morrow Y 

"* Where? 
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^< * In the street, opposite the Monument.' 

" I gave my consent. 

" * Shall I depend upon you V asked Leslie. 

" ^ Certainly !' 

<< ^ Enough ! Remember the hour ! Until then 
—farewell P 

" Thus we parted. It would be needless to de- 
scribe my conflicting emotions on the ensuing day. 
Sometimes I repented my resolution ; but it was 
only for a moment. I did not ask myself what 
might be the consequences ; I was impatient for the 
decline of the sun, that I might fulfil my promise. 

" The hour came. I took my way to the ap- 
pointed place. Leslie was already there. He 
linked my arm in his ; we walked on until we 
came to a carriage that appeared to be in waiting. 
At his request we sprang into it, and the wheels 
rattled briskly over the rough pavement. I did 
not inquire whither we were going ; it was enough 
to know that I was with one who, I believed, 
would have sacrificed every thing for my sake. 

'< By this time it was nearly dark. His kisses 
were again imprinted on my lipS; and mine as 
passionately returned. 

" At length, by the almost noiseless motion of 
the wheels, I found that we were in the outskirts 
of the city. Another mile brought us fairly into 
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the country. Finally, our vehicle wound round 
the base of a hill, which had been occupied at one 
time as a public garden. At this period, however, 
it presented a gloomy and deserted aspect. Patches 
of shrubbery and remnants of gravel-walks were 
still remaining as relics of its former grandeur. 

" Leslie spoke of the pleasant hours he had en- 
joyed in this retreat, and desired that I might ac- 
company him in a ramble over the grounds. 

" To this I made no objection. We alighted 
from the carriage, and took our way along a path 
leading to the top of the hill. Here we seated our- 
selves upon a shelving rock. The honeysuckle 
had clambered and knotted itself in wild luxuri- 
ance above our heads, and gave forth its sweet- 
ness to the balmy air. Every thing around was 
hushed and silent. The moon and the stars were 
shining purely and brightly from their high abodes, 
and were the only witnesses of our devotion to 
each other. As we looked abroad upon the stu- 
pendous system of worlds spread out before us, 
our souls caught a sympathy they had never 
before known. And thus we sat at that lonely 
hour, absorbed in our own wild emotions, having 
no thought but of the present. I saw the danger 
to which I was exposed, but without the power or 
resolution to avoid it. I knew that the day of 
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sorrow and^ tribulation was at hand ; but, alas ! 
there was no saving power." 



Dame Lawler paused, and turning upon me her 
glaring and blood-shot eyes, exclaimed — 

" Do you think there is a punishment hereafter 
for the evil deeds done in the body ?" 

" Such," I replied, " the divines have long 
taught us." 

" Then is my destroyer writhing in the agonies 
of hell !" 

" Woman !" I exclaimed, "do you think to find 
me a listener to your profanity ?" 

" Profanity !" she cried, nearly at the top of her 
voice; ^^profanityP^ she repeated, more em- 
phatically than before. " Look at these withered 
cheeks and shrivelled hands" — and, as she spoke, 
she stretched wide open her long bony fingers — 
<' look at them, I say, and tell me why I have 
thus been blasted — why disease has wasted my 
feeble and quivering limbs — why I have been 
brought, thus untimely, to the very brink of the 
grave? Go, seek an answer in the profligacy 
of your sex, and talk not to me of profanity." 

There was a brief pause. 

<* Listen to me 1" again resumed the old woman, 
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in a deep, low voice, " The night of the adv^- 
ture I have just related, I went home a devoted, 
but ruined girl ; and I felt that the wrath of an 
offended God was upon me ; and, oh ! how I 
wrung my hands in the bitterness and agony of 
my despair ! How fearful, too, was the still night, 
with her long and dreary vigils ! for then it was that 
I thought of a. hell, where the guilty must endure 
unending torments ; and I fancied that the livid 
flames were wreathing and curling about me ; and 
the piercing and discordant shrieks of the damned 
rose upon my startled ear ; and I believed that 
there was a still more direful punishment for one 
so lost and degraded as myself. Oh ! how long 
it has been since I have looked up with compla- 
cency to the midnight heavens ! for that was the 
accursed hour when I sold myself to the prince of 
darkness and of hell ! 

<' But I will not complain. My Bible teaches 
that we should not murmur at the decrees of Prov- 
idence, for they are always just. 

"Guilt carries with it its own punishment. 
Thus it has been with myself. I went astray 
among the brambles and thorns, and they wound- 
ed me ; but I must bleed on in silence ; I must 
pour out my sorrows to the winds. I have 
drank deeply of the cup of bitterness ; its poison- 
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ous waters have entailed a curse upon my whole 
life; but I must strive to support myself be- 
neath this weight of affliction. The time is 
fast approaching — ^perhaps near at hand — when 
I shall be placed beyond the reach of suffering. 
There are some precious promises in this book" — 
and here she snatched up her Bible, which lay on 
the table near at hand — " for the consolation of the 
sinner. Upon this my hopes are grounded. Men 
may deceive, but there is no falsehood in this I It 
is a rock upon which we may stand in safety ; an 
anchor that will buoy us up in every danger and 
difficulty. I sometimes strangely disobey its pre- 
cepts J but I return to it again with renewed plea- 
sure, and joyfully partake of its precious manna, 
and its healing waters." 

There was another pause of several moments : 
the speaker again continued — 

" My betrayer deserted me, as might have been 
expected ; I never saw him afterward. My pa- 
rents disdainfully cast me off— not even granting 
my prayer to remain with them in the capacity of 
a servant — and I found myself thrown upon the 
world, without a friend or a home. 

*' At length a distant relation — a benevolent old 
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bachelor, who hved in the country, with no family 
but a mother and sister — ^received me for a time 
under his roof. Here I betook myself to fasting 
and prayer ; and finally, my penitence restored me 
to the favour of my aunt, whose cautions I had so 
fatally disregarded. She received me into her 
protection, and I became one of the most respected 
and beloved of her family. 

^' About this time, the young tradesman, to 
whom I had been under a promise of marriage, 
travelled a long distance to see me ; he requested 
an interview, which I reluctantly granted. He 
came, however, not in grief or anger, but kindness 
and sympathy ; and instead of reproving me for 
my unfaithfulness, as I had expected, he seemed 
overjoyed at the resolution I had formed of aton- 
ing for my past transgressions by a virtuous and 
well-spent life. He went away : this was the last 
time we ever met. 

^^ More than half a score of years had passed by, 
when circumstances determined the removal of 
my aunt to London. I accompanied her. Her 
house was in one of the small streets, between St. 
Paul's and the Thames. Adjoining us, there lived 
an aged widow, whom I occasionally visited. She 
had an only son residing in the neighbourhood of 
London, who spent an evening of each week in 
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her society. His name was Lawler — Lans Law- 
ler. He had a fine person and an agreeable coun- 
tenance. He frequently sought my company, and 
gradually won upon my affections. At length he 
made a proposal of marriage, which I was not un- 
willing to accept, as I was by this time consider- 
ably advanced in years. I made known the cir- 
cumstance to my aunt, who commenced an in- 
quiry into his character ; finally, she ascertained 
that he was a footman, in the service of one Fran- 
cis Barillon, a wealthy gentleman who had just 
returned from the Indies, and lived between Lon- 
don and Greenwich. This was unwelcome intel- 
ligence, particularly as my aunt assured me, if I 
did not discard all idea of such an unequal match, 
that I should no longer receive her protection. 
An elopement was the consequence, and in less 
than a week I was established with my husband 
in a small house near that of his master. 

" Two months passed with nothing to mar our 
happiness. At the end of this time, a circumstance 
occurred which gave me much uneasiness, and 
upon which I have often reflected. I allude to the 
singular conduct of my husband. I do not positive- 
ly know that he ever committed any crime ; (I hope 
I may be forgiven for my suspicions!) but I 
once thought — " here she spoke almost in whis- 
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per — " that he had been guilty of murder. I may 
be wrong; but I have my reasons. While he 
was engaged in the service of this Mr. Barillon, 
he came home one Sunday a little after dusk, and 
complaining of fatigue, threw himself upon the 
bed, where he soon fell asleep. In the course of 
anl hour, two men, wrapped in cloaks, (it was a 
chill, December night) knocked at the door, and 
asked to see him. They refused to come in, but 
waited in the street until he joined them, when 
they all went away together. 

" It was long after midnight when Lans return- 
ed. I saw that something dreadful had happenedi 
although he would not confess it ; his looks were 
wild and haggard, and when he fell asleep, there 
was a convulsive twitching in his limbs, which 
greatly alarmed me — for I had heard that the 
wicked always slumber thus — ^and I watched by 
his side until the sun was far above the hills. 
When he awoke he was more calm ; but I did not 
ask him any questions. Who the strangers were, 
I do not exactly know ; I only had a glimpse of 
them as they stood at the door ; but I could almost 
have sworn (and there are many things to confirm 
the belief) that they were no other than Richard 
Florence and this Captain Despard. You start — 
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but you must learn not to be surprised at any- 
thing. 

" A fortnight after this time my husband set sail 
for America : shortly after his arrival, he sent 
out for me to join him. Again united, we took 
up our residence in Philadelphia, where we had 
lived peaceably for nearly a score of years, when 
Lans suddenly disappeared, leaving me without 
the means of support. I knew not where he had 
gone, nor why he had acted so basely. A week 
had scarcely elapsed, however, when I received a 
somewhat mysterious visit from Richard Florence. 
He had been informed, he said, of my husband's 
desertion, which he seemed very much to regret ; 
and as I was left destitute, proposed that I should 
make this cottage my home, and assist occasion- 
ally in discharging the duties of his family. I 
gladly accepted the offer, and have remained here 
ever since,' mainly supported by him ; but lately 
he has nearly cut off my supplies ; at least, he 
appears very indifferent about them : this is one 
reason why I am more free to make known 
my suspicions. As to Lans Lawler, I know no- 
thing of him ; it may be^ that he is dead ; and I 
pray God will forgive my doubts, that Richard 
Florence knows more of the business than he 
pretends." 
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'^ Do you mean to say that he has murdered 
your husband ?" I inquired. 

^' That is a serious question," said she ; " but I 
have a right to think ! I will tell you more here- 
after, if Florence does not mend his ways." 

" But you forget that he is the father of Emily V^ 
said I. 

" There, also, I have my doubts," she answered 
in a half-articulate voice, occasioned by her fre- 
quent potations ; " but I have never hinted as 
much to her. This is a world of mystery — a 
world of mystery. 

" You must visit me frequently," she continued, 
observing that I was about to take my final depar- 
ture. " Come to-mcM:row afternoon — Emily will 
be here. Ah, she is a sweet creature — a sweet 
creature! What two excellent friends I shall 
have !" 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Who can paint the bitter thoughts that o'er her spirit stole ! 

W. G. Clark. 

She was full of amiable grace, 
And manly terror mixed therewith all ; 

That as the one stir'd up affections base, 
So th' other did men's rash desires appall. 

And hold them backe, that would in error fall : 
As he that hath espied a vermill rose, 

To which sharp thomes and breeres the way forstall, 
Dare not for dread his hardy hand expose. 

But wishing it farr off his ydle wish doth lose. 

Fairy Queeru 

The moment was near at hand when I was to 
make the acquaintance of Miss Florence. Meg 
Lawler's cottage was already in view; a few 
paces more, and I stood at its threshold. The old 
woman received me with a thousand demonstra- 
tions of delight. Emily, as I had expected, was 
already there ; she came forward at my entrance, 
and with Meg's introduction, we were no longer 

strangers. Happy, thrice happy moment ! 

p2 
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They alone, who have been for the first time in 
the society of one they love, can judge of the em- 
barrassment attendant upon such an incident. 
With me the fountain of thought was effectually 
sealed; it was in vain that I endeavoured to make 
the most trivial remark. Dame Lawler, however, 
made ample amends for the deficiency of my 
colloquial powers : at length, with a mighty effort, 
I commenced the following gallant speech : — 

"I must beg pardon. Miss Florence, for the 
fright 1 occasioned you some time ago ; I cannot 
much regret it, however, since — since — ahem — ^ 

I found it impossible to complete the sentence ; 
and but for the vivacious cottager, our conversa- 
tion would probably have terminated. 

The moments flew — ^moments the most agree- 
able of my whole life. My timidity wore gradu- 
ally away : I was soon as well acquainted with 
Emily as though we had known each other 
for years. Perhaps she was the less reserved, 
from the fact of her having been literally ex- 
cluded from society. At length I proposed a 
walk ; she at first refused, but finally consented. 
There were two paths, either of which we might 
have chosen : one led into the forest, the othei 
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towards her father's house. I struck into the latter . 
— but she abruptly paused. 

" Shall we continue our walk ?" I asked, observ- 
ing that she still hesitated. 

*' Yes," she at length answered ; ** but I would 
prefer the other path." 

I expressed a doubt whether we could follow its 
windings — rugged as it appeared to be — with 
either pleasure or safety, but left the decision to 
herself. 

'^ Do not think I am so easily intimidated," said 
she, with a smile, raising her eyes to my &ce. 
" Emily Florence was never yet afraid to climb the 
mountain-rocks, or thread their gloomy passes: 
they are a type of her young existence, and there- 
fore have a greater charm." 

We soon found ourselves pursuing a very ro- 
mantic way — ^winding at one moment over huge 
masses of rocks, and then losing itself in the thick 
underwood by which it was overshadowed. 

Miss Florence hung upon my arm, while, to her 
partial neglect, I was indulging in one of those 
quiet reveries to which I am often subject. 

" There is a mystery in your looks," said she, 
at length, with a beaming and flashing eye ; " and 
there is a mystery in all things. The earth is a 
mystery, — and the air — ^the waters — the grass be- 
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neath our feet — the trees and rocks which encircle 
us — the eternal heavens,— our very hearts, are 
veiled and impenetrable mysteries. You are sur- 
prised that I prefer the unfrequented to the more 
beaten path ; but I am not so young that danger 
is unknown to me — nor do I possess so much of 
the softnessj^of my sex, as to shrink when it threat- 
ens me/ 

The insight I had gained into the character of 
Miss Florence, only tended to produce many 
vague, uncertain, and contradictory impressions. 
From all I had gathered of her history, I was led 
to believe, (although such things exist chiefly in 
romances) that she was some unfortunate captive, 
whose fears, or whose sense of dependence, might 
render it imprudent for her to be seen in the so- 
ciety of a stranger. It was only in this way that 
I could account for her anxiety to leave me when 
we first met ; her subsequent disappearance for 
several weeks from the park ; and lastly, her refusal 
to walk in the direction of her father's house. 
Besides, Dame Lawler had told me, in so many 
words, that she did not believe Emily was the 
daughter of Mr. Florence ; this, in connection with 
Meg's suspicions of his having murdered her hus- 
band, were materials for the most painful reflec- 
tion. 
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I continued the subject of conversation. 

" You have said all things are a mystery. I 
feel the truth of your remark. My mind has 
pondered upon the vast order of creation — the 
links by which it is held together — each de- 
pendent upon the others — until it has been lost in 
the boundlessness — the infinity of the subject. 
We see the heavens studded with innumerable 
stars, to which the earth we inhabit is a mere 
atom — a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. I 
have asked myself if they are not the homes and 
resting-places of other beings— endowed, perhaps, 
with the same feelings and affections as ourselves — 
who may look abroad into the infinitude of space, 
and exclaim, how petty, how insignificant the 
globe we inhabit ? But we, also, have the same 
exalted notions of ourselves. Like the heathen 
philosophers, we would fain believe that we are 
the common centre to which everything else 
must tend — ^nothing more or less than the especial 
objects of Providence — creating for ourselves an 
immortality ; but consigning the next grade — the 
next link — the next order in creation, to utter ob- 
livion. What are we ? a speck ! Who are we ? 
beings as fragile as the flower ! Whence came 
we ? from nothingness ! Whither do we return ? 
to the dust — the grave — the insatiate worms ! 
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What has been the tenor of our lives ? misery and 
wretchedness ! Have we found no green spots — 
no delightful resting-places in the pathway of our 
existence ? ah ! but the thistle and thorn were 
there to sting us ! Are there no pleasant memo- 
ries of joys, of pleasures, that are past? true ! but 
they have had their opposites of pain and of peril ! 
Have we led a life of debauchery and crime ? too 
often a melancholy truth ! And is there not a fit- 
ting punishment hereafter? it is a mystery! 
Have we not immortal spirits ? let us go and ques- 
tion the deer that is leaping from rock to rock — or 
the innocent lamb sporting joyously on the green 
turf ! Do we not sometimes dream of a home be- 
yond the grave ? let us ask the winds that are ca- 
reering abroad, where may be found their hiding- 
places — whence they come, or whither they go ? 
I cannot answer !" 

By this time we had ascended to the top of a 
hill, climbing a rude and precipitous way — for I 
observed, that wherever there was a steep ascent, 
or shelving rock, Emily was the first to climb and 
stand upon its edge — as though she courted, rather 
than avoided, danger. It was my task, however, 
to render assistance in cases of difllculty; and 
before we had gained the eminence, how often did 
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I find her snowy and delicate hand clasped in 
mine ! 

Fatigued with exertion, we seated ourselves 
upon a rock. There was a pleasant prospect 
before us — the green pastures of a neighbouring 
husbandman stretching along as far as the eye 
could reach. The cattle and sheep were quietly 
browsing in the distance. Near them were a few 
acres of Indian corn, waving its luxuriant tops in 
the breeze. A rich belt of woodland on the op- 
posite side, was beginning to cast a lengthened 
shadow upon the fields, for the sun (how short 
seemed the time !) was already declining. It was 
a scene of deep and quiet beauty. There was not 
a sound to be heard, save the solitary bleating of 
the lamb, or the measured strokes of the wood- 
cutter. Emily was the first to interrupt the silence 
into which we had relapsed. 

" And so you are a little skeptical, I perceive. 
You have suffered your mind to become entangled 
in the mazes of doubt, by some pleasing, yet de- 
ceptive theory, of which there are so many abroad 
in the world. Yet I admire your frankness in 
thus avowing your sentiments ; but depend upon 
it, you are fostering sentiments which will one 
day prove destructive to the peace and tranquillity 
of your mind. I cannot be your monitor — ^it would 
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be an unpardonable assumption— but if I saw you, 
enamoured of the beautiful tints of a flower, has- 
tening to the brink of a fathomless abyss to pluck 
it, I would call aloud, and warn you of the threat- 
ening danger ! You question our immortality— 
and why? Who will pretend to say that the 
tomb is our ultimate resting-place ? . Or why is it 
that our restless spirits are for ever leaping abroadj 
— wandering and unsatisfied ? Why do our ima- 
ginations soar above the dull earth, in search of 
another and a brighter world ? Why do we shrink 
with so much horror at the approach of death, or 
the thoughts of the grave, if it is only an oblivious 
mantle to be thrown around us, and thereby extin- 
guish the soul ? Do the drops of water, which 
sink into the earth and are seen no more, perish 
for ever ? Do not the particles of dust, which we 
see floating in the rays of the sun, exist unto all 
eternity ? Will the constituent parts of the hills, 
and mountains, and rocks, (which, according to 
philosophic truth, will one day be mouldered into 
dust,) ever become annihilated ? Then, why should 
the SOUL — that sublime and ethereal essence — the 
mainspring of human action, and the great mov- 
ing and regulating principle of human life — so pre- 
eminent^ so lofty in its nature and attributes — be 
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less enduring than the vile earth over which it 
exerts so powerful an influence T^ 

On taking our seats, we observed a dark mass 
of clouds rising in the west, which, although 
scarcely perceptible at first, had continued to 
spread without our further notice, until they reach- 
ed nearly midway over the heavens. The sudden 
exclamations of Emily first directed my attention 
to the approaching storm — for I was too much ab- 
sorbed with my own sweet emotions to be con- 
scious of anything transpiring beyond my imme- 
diate presence. 

"Hark! hark!" she ejaculated. "Hear the 
thunder, how it roars and mutters ! Mercy I what 
a crash ! A drop of rain, too ! And the wind, 
how it begins to howl ! Oh, where shall we fly 
for shelter ?" 

We had, indeed, encountered a fearful tempesV 
The wind was beginning to blow, the lightning to 
flash, the thunder to roar, and the rain to fall. 
Where could we find a place of retreat? We re- 
collected the shelving rock, upon which Emily had 
stood on our way thither — and to this we imme- 
diately repaired. The storm raged with increas- 
ing violence, and the rain fell in torrents. We 
had scarcely gained our retreat, when an aflrighted 
horse rushed by us, and took his stand at the foot 
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of a tall chestnut, immediately before us. The raid 
for a moment ceased — ^there was a deep and per* 
vading silence, — this dread interval — this prophetic 
pause, was succeeded by a quick flash, and a ter- 
rific burst of thunder, as though the earth was 
* crumbling to its centre. Emily preserved a great 
degree of calmness for one of her sex, but as she 
clung to me at this crisis with a beating heart, I 
knew she was not without considerable alarm. 
We looked out from our retreat. The fierce light- 
ning had shivered the chestnut almost to atoms — 
and the unconscious beast was struck dead at its 
root. 

"Look!" said Emily, with violent emotion, 
" look at the shattered tree, and the lifeless animal, 
and learn the insignificance of man — his depend- 
ence upon an all-wise Providence. Oh, could your 
doubts— your skepticism be blasted, even as that 
tree, how could I rejoice ! — how could I — ^ 

" Nay, Emily," I interrupted, " I am your con- 
vert ! Fool that I was to have thus gone astray, 
by following the impulse of a blind and heated 
imagination !" And almQst for the first time in 
my life, I knelt down in silent worship amid the 
rocks. 

The storm subsided ; we set out on our way 
homeward. The dim twilight was already clo- 
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sing in upon us. Emily leaned upon my arm ; 
and, short as had been our acquaintance, I felt that 
there was an inseparable tie between us. We had 
given ourselves up to silence and meditation, and 
moved slowly along without uttering a sentence. 

At length Miss Florence abruptly paused, ex- 
claiming — " See ! see ! there is some one crossing 
our path !" 

" Pshaw ! it is your fancy " I returned. 

**Look! look!" she continued, with her eyes 
intently fixed in the same direction ; '< he is gli- 
ding into the thicket — and now — ^he disappears." 

I could just perceive the dim outline of a human 
figure, as it moved quickly before us, although it 
was clearly discerned by the keener vision of Miss 
Florence. 

" A neighbour on his way home," I carelessly 
observed, fearful that I might add to her fears. 

^ It may be," she replied, " but I think differ- 
ently. There is a band of robbers who have their 
retreat in the neighbouring hills — ^and this was 
no doubt one of them. They are headed by a 
brave and reckless fellow of the name of Elmo — 
Captain Elmo, I think they call him. They have 
been the terror of the inhabitants for a long time. 
My father went out sometime ago with an armed 
force in 'pursuit of them, but could not discover 
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their hiding-place. I have heard it said that they 
steal away the children of wealthy parents, that 
they may exact a ransom. Sometimes I obtain 
glimpses of them from my chamber-window, 
prowling about in the night ; but they have never 
offered to molest us." 

We finally reached Dame Lawler's cottage with- 
out being disturbed, and found her standing in the 
door, looking anxiously for our return. 

" A pretty couple you are, to be sure !" she ex- 
claimed. " You come to spend a social afternoon 
with me, and I see no more of you until the night 
drives you home. A pretty couple, indeed ! I had 
the table spread, and everything in readiness — ^but 
I saw nothing of you, and so I sat down to my 
homely fare alone. Out upon you, I say !" 

Emily apologized, and promised to amend the 
error of her wavs. 

" What will your father say to all this ?" asked 
the old woman of Miss Florence. 

" What, indeed, will he say ?" returned the agi- 
tated girl. " How imprudent I have been ! I 
must hurry home without delay f and so saying, 
she requested me to accompany her through the 
woods. 

We continued our way as rapidly as possible to- 
wards the Florence mansion, for it was now almost 
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dark. Emily expressed friequent apprehensions 
that her father would reprote her severely for re- 
maining out until so late an hour. I endeavoured 
to quiet her fears, but it was to little purpose. 
Sometimes, however, she resumed her gayety, for 
her spirits were naturally too buoyant and elastic 
to be entirely subdued. The conversation at 
length turned upon Meg Lawler. 

" She is a strange woman !" remarked Miss Flo- 
rence. " For a year or more she has lived in that 
cottage, chiefly supported by my father. Poor 
woman ! her husband deserted her some months 
ago, and has not been heard of since. I often 
wonder at her shrewdness and intelligence ; she 
has not lived unobservant of the world. She is 
naturally of a kind and generous disposition ; but, 
unfortunately, is much given to intemperance. 
The Bible she considers her greatest treasure, 
although, like many others, she sometimes disobeys 
its precepts. She is fond of relating the history 
of her life ; and no greater insult could be offered 
her than a refusal to listen. ^She tells many 
strange stories, some of which, perhaps, are want- 
ing in probability. Her miftd<is vigorous and 
energetic, but resembles the rudb and unpolished 
marble." 

a2 
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By this time we had arrived at the margin of the 
woods, within view of the Florence mansion. 

" Here you must leave me," said Emily : " you 
may think strange that I am so unceremonious, 
but I have my reasons." 

I remarked that it would be ungallant to desert 
her, as the path was uneven, and she might find 
a difficulty in making her way. 

" We must dispense with etiquette,** she replied, 
** when necessity requires it." 

I reminded her of the robber, whom she thought 
we had seen in the woods — adding, that he might 
be on the watch, and overtake her. 

" What have I to fear ?" she asked in a bold and 
fearless tone, drawing an ivory-hilted dagger from 
her bosom, which she held before her with an ex- 
tended arm, " This is my protection ! You see, 
therefore, I am not without a defence/* And her 
words were uttered in a voice which bespoke her 
stern and resolute nature. 

There ^^as a brief silence, which neither of us 
seemed disposed to interrupt. Miss Florence at 
length added — 

" Pardon me, but I would not be seen in youi 
presence, nor in the presence of any man." 
I was about to reply. 
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" Hush !" she interrupted, in a deep, low tone, 
placing her finger upon her lips. 

At this monient I heard approaching footsteps. 
Miss Florence looked hurriedly around, and said^ 
in a scarcely audible tone — 

" It is my father !" 

" Why this alarm ? Why do you tremble T I 
asked, taking her hand in mine. 

**Hush! or my life is perilled!" she quickly 
replied, putting her mouth close to my ear, as if 
fearful that the slightest whisper might be heard. 

Scarcely knowing what I did, I imprinted a 
kiss (the first — burning, passionate, and full of 
rapture) upon her innocent lips, and darted into 
the woods. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

But though Nature 
Was outraged thus, she was not OTercome. 

Feudal Timet. 

'Tis strange, that m the dark sulphureous mine» 
Where wild ambition piles its ripening stores 
Of slumbering thunder, Love will interpose 
His tiny torch, and cause the stem explosion 
To burst, when the diviser's least aware. 

Walter Scott* 

My eye still followed the retreating figure of 
Miss Florence. She had not proceeded far, when 
she was accosted by a harsh and authoritative 
voice. 

" Where have you been until this late hour ?" 

" I was detained by the shower,** she answered. 

" Indeed .'" sneeringly replied the other. " And 
where did you pass the evening?" 

« At the cottage." 

" Meg Lawler must have been unusually enter- 
taining ! How is it that you have grown so fond 
of her society all at once?" 
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There was no reply. 

<<You must not think," continued the same 
voice, <' to make me the dupe of your arts : as 
well might you try to rob the eagle of its young, 
as to deceive Richard Florence !" 

" Deception, especially towards you, my father, 
I never practised !" firmly replied the girl. 
[" Would that I could think so," added Florence : 
'<but tell me who parted from you a moment 
ago?" 

The moon was at this instant just peering 
above the hills, and shone full upon the daughter 
and sire, as they stood in each other's presence. 

"Why are you silent?" asked Florence, in a 
stern voice. " Speak — I command you ! Do not 
trifle with one so ungovernable in his temper. 
Who was it, I repeat, that you parted with just 
now ?" 

" He was a young gentleman residing in a dis- 
tant part of the country." 

" A young gentleman— eh ? How happened he 
in this neighbourhood ?" 

" A few weeks ago he passed through here on a 
hunting excursion ; he then saw me for the first 
time, and to-day I accidentally met him at the cot- 
tage." 

" What is his name ?" 
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" There are reasons, my father, why I should 
not reveal it," answered the girl, in a subdaed 
tone, as though fearful of giving offence. 

" I do not understand you—explain." 

" Will you promise to hear me with kindness 
and forbearance ?" 

« Yes." 

" Let me frankly confess, then, that there is one 
of your acknowledged friends of whom I stand in 
awe." 

" Whom do you mean ?" 
- " Captain Despard !" 

" What have you to fear from him ?" 

'< Pardon me, but is he not brutal and desperate 
in his character ?" 

"What if I admit it?" 

" Might he not plot the young gentleman's de- 
struction ?" 

" You speak in mystery ! what could be his 
motive ?" 

" You know he professes for me an attachment ; 
of the nature of this I am ignorant, or I might 
answer your question." 

" Your surmises are unjust," returned Florence, 
somewhat angrily : " but tell me if you are not 
leagued with this stranger in some conspiracy that 
may endanger my happiness ?" 
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"As I hope for mercy — no !" 

" Words ! words !" repeated the doubting and 
unnatural parent : " I must have other proofs — 
you must swear /" 

*' Whose blood runs in my veins," haughtily re- 
plied the girl, " that an oath is required before I 
can be believed ? Who is my sire, that I must be 
accused of deception in my very girlhood 7 ^What 
ground have you for suspicion ? You ask me to 
swear that I have not made you the object of a 
conspiracy ? Were these not your words ? Ay ! 
freely will I swear that Emily Florence is above 
all stratagem — ^that she has nothing done in con- 
cert with others, which she is not willing for the 
world to know !" 

The father stood sometime in a silent and mu- 
sing attitude, with his eyes fixed intently upon the 
ground; Emily, meanwhile, walked leisurely 
away ; Florence at length followed, and soon they 
disappeared from my sight. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

'My claim^ye can scarce refose ; 
For when honest folk live on their neighbonrst then 
They encroach on the robber's dues ! 

Song in Paul Cliffora* 

I WOUND my way slowly and pensively homei 
musing upon my late singular adventures. The 
conference between Florence and his daughter was 
of a strange and remarkable character* She had 
spoken with fearlessness and independence— her 
tones, more than her words, expressing the indig- 
nation she felt at being kn object of suspicion. 
Captain Despard she represented as abandoned 
and profligate, notwithstanding he was the bosom 
friend of her father, and darkly hinted at the un- 
holy purpose which, it would seem, he had in 
view ; while Florence, in his turn, was apprehen- 
sive that his daughter was engaged in some con* 
spiracy, of which he was to be the unfortunate 
object. Added to this, I did not forget the intima^ 
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tion of Meg Lawler, that Emily was not the daugh- 
ter of Florence — that the latter, also, in company 
with Despard, was the person who went away 
with her husband on the memorable December 
night, during his residence in London. 

As it is a long three miles to Essex, I will trans- 
port the reader, without delay, to the vicinity of 
the pines, where the valorous Bunting so distin- 
guished himself in the late duel. 

It was midnight ; and midnight, we all know, 
is a very solemn hour. The villagers had long 
ago retired to rest. The moon was partially hid 
by a thin mass of straggling clouds ; and moan- 
ingly the night-wind swept through the branches 
of the pines. 

As I hurried along, anxious to reach home as 
soon as possible, I was startled by a sudden cry, as 
of one in distress. I looked around, and, at some 
distance, saw a wretched looking female, lying 
upon the grass. She was apparently old and fee- 
ble, and made several unsuccessful attempts to 
rise. Her tattered dress hung about her person 
almost in ribands. Her head was covered with a 
slouched bonnet, which came down over her face, 
so as to conceal her features. 

" You have come to help a lone woman, have 

VOL. I. — R 
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you ?" said she, as I approached her. " What it 
is to be without a roof to cover you, when the 
damp night comes on !" 

" Are you so unfortunate as this ?" I inquired. 

" Ay, to be sure, or my old limbs would not be 
stretched upon the grass at this late hour. Give 
me your hand, good stranger ! Heaven bless you 
for that ! Now, help me to rise — there ! I am 
once more on my feet. Shall I lean on your arm ? 
Thank you ! thank you ! Do you live in the vil- 
lage ? Ah ! I am glad of that ! Could a poor 
woman stay the night in your kitchen ? These 
old bones of mine have made me quite a cripple* 
What do you say ? can I stay the night — eh ?" 

I answered that it would be impossible, as the 
lateness of the hour obliged me to seek new quar- 
ters myself. 

Under these circumstances, she intimated that 
an odd shilling would not be unacceptable ; ac- 
cordingly, I pulled out my purse to make the re- 
quired donation. 

" And is that all you are going to give me ?" 
said she, taking the small piece of coin which 
I proffered. " Hark ye, sir — I am no lover of 
money, — but I can tell ye this wouldn't buy me a 
breakfast. Seeing that you have money by the 
handful, I don't know that there is any need of 
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your playing the miser. Give me the half you've 
got, and let us say no more about it." 

" I am sorry I cannot oblige you," I returned. 

" You are going to be stubborn — eh ?" said she, 
pulling out a pistol from the folds of her dress, 
and holding it to my breast. " Now will you give 
the old woman your purse ?" 

I need not say that I found myself in rather an 
unpleasant predicament. This levelling of a 
pistol, I thought, was somewhat unceremonious ; 
or rather, I had not time to think anything about 
it. I had read of such things in Spanish romance ; 
but always believed them to be the invention of 
some poor author's brain. 

•^ Your money, or your life !" shouted the robber 
in disguise — for such, indeed, he was. 

I threw my purse at his feet ; and while he 
stooped to pick it up, I took advantage of his un- 
guarded position, and with a well-aimed blow 
stretched him full length upon the ground. While 
he was thus prostrate, I used the precaution to 
possess myself of his weapons, which consisted of 
a large Spanish knife and a brace of pistols, that 
there might be no possible dispute as to who was 
the victor. 

" You see," said I, " the order of things is re- 
versed. Fortune has declared in my favour! 
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What do you say now to passing the night in the 
kitchen — eh T 

" Will you forgive the most unfortunate wretch 
alive T asked he, in a tone of earnest entreaty, re- 
turning me my purse. 

" Villain !'' said I, " what claim have you to my 
forgiveness ?" 

" None, none !" was his despairing answer. 

" Who are you ?" I interrogated. 

" As you have seen — a robber." 

" What is your name ?" 

" My name, sir, is Dingee O'Dougherty." 

" You must be punished !" 

" For Heaven's sake, spare me ! It was only to 
keep my family from starving that I thought of 
attacking any one on the highway. Spsure me, 
spare me, good sir, if it is only for their sake !" 

" I think, sir robber, I have had the pleasure of 
your acquaintance before ?" 

" Ah ! I was in hopes you had forgotten me,'* 
said he. "I knew you from the first. By-the- 
way, I sold you a bargain in that watch ! Have 
you parted with it yet ?" 

" Ay ! or rather, it parted from me." 

The reader need scarcely be told that I had again 
fallen in with the little man in gray, whom I have 
mentioned in a preceding chapter. 
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Everything considered, I was not much dis- 
posed to listen to his expostulations until the ap- 
proach of a third person, who proved to be one of 
his accomplices. The odds were now against me ; 
consequently, I was no longer the dictator. I was 
resolved, nevertheless, if it should be required, to 
sell my life as dearly as possible ; but the robbers 
showed no disposition further to molest me, be- 
cause, as they said, I had been so humane as not 
to shoot Dingee, when he was in my power. Fur- 
thermore, the little man in gray assured^ me, that 
were it ever in his power, he would certainly re- 
pay the kindness I had so signally shown him. 
With this amicable understanding, we separated. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Here are a few of the unpleasant'st words 
That ever blotted paper. 

Merchant of Venice. 

How now, fair shepherd ? 
Your heart is full of something that doth take 
Your mind from feasting. 

WinJter'9 Tah, 

The day after the adventure just recorded, I 
was seized with a violent fever, which continued 
nearly a fortnight. When I had partially recov- 
ered, I was seated, near the close of a pleasant day, 
in the drawing-room. My father's carriage drew 
up at the street-door with my sisters, Eleanor and 
Rosaline, who had been on an excursion through 
the country. They sprang out of the vehicle, full 
of life and buoyancy, and bounded lightly through 
the hall. 

** Another interruption !" I exclaimed to myself; 
" even solitude is denied me !*' 

^ Oh, here is our melancholy brother !" said 
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Eleanor, as she entered the room. " You should 
have been with us, Paul ; we have had such a 
charming adventure !" 

" Did you ever behold such matchless beauty !*' 
exclaimed Rosaline, addressing herself to Eleanor. 

*^ What speaking eyes !" said the latter. 

" What beautiful teeth !" said the former. 

"Her smile — was there ever anything so 
sweet !" 

" Ay ! and her figure — " 

"Symmetry itself!" 

" But what a melancholy countenance !'* 

"It is no wonder," added Eleanor; "she lives 
in such seclusion, without the means of a single 
enjoyment : if I were in her place, I am sure I 
should die in a week. Do you remember, Rosa- 
line, when she was playing on the harp, how she 
started at the mention of our brother's name ?" 

I interrupted the conversation, by inquiring 
who had been so eloquently described. 

" The most charming of girls," one of them re- 
plied. "Her name is Emily Florence." 

" Emily Florence !" I repeated, in wonder and 
astonishment. "Where did you see her? Tell 
me all about your excursion." 

This task devolved upon Eleanor, although it 
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might have been difficult to determine which of 
the two related most of the story. 

<<You must know," she commenced, that in 
travelling across the country, we passed a deso- 
late-looking — ^" 

'< Old house," added Rosaline, interrupting her 
sister. 

" Yes ; surrounded by trees — " continued the 
other. 

" Which were covered — " 

« With birds—" 

" And a man — " 
: «Shot— " 

" Disregarding our entreaties — ^* 

*^ And the horses took fright — ^ 

" And ran nearly a mile — " 

« At length, (how you interrupt me, sister !) the 
road became rough, the wheels ran upon a bank, 
and the carriage was overturned. Here I thought 
our misfortunes were at an end, but Rosaline 
screamed, and — and — " 

" I did not scream, sister !" 

" Dear me, how you put me out ! — and — and 

away went our horses a second time, dragging the 
carriage after them, on its side." 

" A charming adventure, indeed !" said I, re- 
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peating the words of Eleanor, as she entered the 
drawing-room. 

"Our footman," she continued, "sprang for- 
ward, and seizing the horses by the reins, finally 
put an end to their flight. We were released 
from our dangerous situation without even a 
scratch, although Rosaline declared her arm was 
broken in two places — and her ankle so sprained 
that she could not walk. While we were con- 
sulting among ourselves where we could best ob- 
tain assistance, we saw a young lady standing 
upon a ledge of rocks, immediately above us. She 
was leaning forward, holding on with one hand to 
a shrub, and looking anxiously upon the scene of 
our disaster. She came down, at length, and 
kindly offered to lead the way to her father's 
house, where, she said, we had better remain until 
our carriage was refitted. We accepted the invi- 
tation, and followed her to an old-looking stone 
mansion, not far from the road-side, where she in- 
vited us into a neat and well-furnished parlour. 
Here we were scarcely seated, when an elderly 
gentleman made his appearance, whom the young 
lady introduced as her father — a Mr. Florence — 
and related to him the circumstances of our mis- 
fortune. 

" Mr. Florence inquired into the nature of our 
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accident, and despatched a servant to put all things 
in order. < Emily/ said he, turning to his daugh- 
ter, ' you will do everything that may add to the 
comfort of our guests ;' and as he spoke, I thought 
there was a sneer upon his lips, which seemed to 
say that he looked upon us as little better than in- 
truders. His appearance, however, was not such 
as to prepossess us in his favour : he was low in 
stature, but strongly built ; and never did I behold 
features so indicative of fierce and unholy pas- 
sions." 

"But tell me," I interrupted, "who else did 
you see ?" 

" A gentleman by the name of Despard. He 
was a dreadful-looking fellow, with black whiskers, 
and appeared to court the intimacy of Miss Flo- 
rence — although I thought she was not particu- 
larly pleased with his attentions. He ornamented 
her finger with a diamond ring which he had just 
purchased, and told her to keep it in remembrance 
of the donor." 

Had a dagger been struck into my heart, my 
tortures, at that moment, could not have been more 
acute. What ! she whom I so madly loved, to be 
thus caressed by a man like Despard ! shrouded 
as he was in mystery, and suspected of the most 
atrocious crimes ! Oh, damning and tormenting 
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thought ! Hell itself, with its liquid and corf- 
suming fires, could not have added another pang 
to my already exquisite torments. I rushed out 
of the room, and made my way into the garden. 
Here the tempest of feeling at length subsided. 
Kosaline, alarmed at my conduct, had followed, 
and before I was aware, laid her hand gently upon 
my arm. 

"Paul," said the tender-hearted girl, "I fear 
you are unwell ! Suffer me, in confidence, dear 
brother, to ask if you are acquainted with Miss 
Florence or Captain Despard ?" 

There was a long pause, which my sister inter- 
rupted by saying — " You are silent, brother T 

" Upon this subject. Rose, I wish to be silent." 

" But have you not seen Miss Florence ?" con*" 
tinned my sister, in a kind and soothing tone. 

"Yes," I briefly answered. 

" I thought so," she added. " But cheer up ; I 
have a present for you." 

" Who from ?" 

" The young lady herself." 

"What! Miss Florence?" 

" Yes — ^and here it is, sealed up in this rose- 
coloured paper. She put it secretly into my 
hand as I was getting into the carriage, and 
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dharged me, in a whisper, not to let any one see it 
but yourself." 

I almost snatched the paper fromRosaline's hand, 
and hurried directly to my chamber. I tore open 
the envelop, and found that it contained a letter, 
superscribed with my name. It ran as follows : — 

** It is impossible that you can see me again. If 
you regard my happiness, do not attempt another 
interview. I have reasons with which it is im- 
possible 1 can make you acquainted. In forming 
this resolution, I have consulted our mutual safety 
and welfare — for you know not the danger into 
which you might precipitate yourself, in the hope 
of rendering me a service. My visits to the cot- 
tage are prohibited, and Dame Lawler has been 
forbidden my father's house. I beseech you, there- 
fore, not to disregard my injunctions ; upon this 
my future happiness or misery in a great measure 
depends. Adieu ! 

" Emily. 

" P. S. — How unexpected this interview with 
your sisters ! It will afford me the only opportu- 
nity I should have had to forward you a note. 
You will perceive how hurriedly I have scrawled 
it.'' 
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I finished the perusal of the letter, and notwith- 
standing the debility occasioned by my late ill- 
ness, I wandered away to the outskirts of the vil- 
lage. There, in bitter agony, I poured out my 
griefs — but without an answering or a sympathiz- 
ing voice. "Alas"! I exclaimed, "the golden 
bowl is broken ! No sooner did I touch the nectar 
to my lips, than it was dashed to the ground ! The 
world appears in a new aspect ; everything has 
undergone a change. The gliding of the rivulet 
breaks harshly upon my ear ! the flowers spring- 
ing up around me have lost their fragrance and 
beauty ! the mountains, once my familiar friends, 
appear like so many deformities upon the face of 
nature P 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



Monsieur Mallet, 

A good and trusty valet. 
• • • • 

For the captive maid, 

A ransom must be paid. 

Careless Rhymes, 

With all the philosophy I was master of, I 
commenced the struggle — the heart-rending strug- 
gle ! — to overcome this agony — this fretting of the 
spirit, and make the required and self-determined 
sacrifice. I shut myself up in my library, and 
sought communion only with my books. 

Several days had thus passed lingeringly away, 
when the servant announced a stranger, who re- 
quested to see me. I ordered him to be shown 
into my study. In he came, bowing politely into 
my presence. 

" Mr. Ulric — your most obedient. My name, 
sir, is Mallet." 

" Well, what of that ?" I asked, perceiving that 
he was one of those persons whom you may, or 
may not, treat with civility, just as you happen to 
be in the humour, 

" I beg your pardon for the liberty I have taken 
— ^ten thousand pardons, sir," he earnestly con- 
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tinued ; " but it was because of the interest I feel 
in a certain matter which very nearly concerns 
your happiness." 

" And what is that ?" I inquired. 

** Why, sir, you must know I have been in the 
employ of Mr. Richard Florence, whom I have 
served faithfully for the last year ; and Miss Flor- 
ence, you know, my master's daughter, fell in love 
with a certain young gentleman," (here the speak- 
er played embarrassedly withhis hat) "and — and — 
as her father forbid her ever speaking to him — 
she — she — as might have been expected — she 
eloped, sir." 

" Eloped r I repeated, with astonishment, 

" Yes, sir, eloped !" returned Mallet, with a 
laugh. " You think I am a spy — eh ? ha — ha — 
ha ! I only want to change masters — I am tired 
of that old Florence, now Miss Emily is gone — 
she was such a sweet, good girl. I would have 
helped her off long ago — but then, you see, there 
was no chance. She will make you an excellent 
wife, sir ! one of the best of wives !" 

My visiter's joyful emotions were speedily ter- 
minated upon being told that I was altogether igno- 
rant of Miss Florence having left her home. For 
some time we were both mute with astonishment ; 
and the more we reflected upon the matter, the 
more mysterious did it appear. 
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I inquired how Mr. Florence had discovered 
that I had been in his daughter's company. 

"Through Meg Lawler," answered Mallet. 
" By-the-way, that Meg is a bad woman — she is a 
hag — she is the very devil ! Florence bribed her 
to tell all she knew." 

After a silence of several minutes, during which 
time Mallet appeared to be wholly lost in reflection, 
he said — 
I " I begin to understand the secret." 

I asked him to explain. 

He commenced by saying, that his master was 
under the impression his daughter had eloped 
with me ; that about this time he had received 
a letter, (purporting to be from the captain of some 
banditti who infested the neighbourhood,) in which 
it was stated that they had carried her away, and 
would only return her in consideration of a cer- 
tain ransom ; that they had also requested Flor- 
ence to meet them that very night, at twelve 
o'clock, when they proposed to make known their 
conditions. But the most singular part of the 
whole affair was, that Florence believed me to be 
the soi'disant captain — a title which he supposed 
I had assumed, either to divert his suspicions, or 
basely obtain money ; and so completely was Mal- 
let of this opinion, that he had not for a moment 
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attributed Miss Florence's disappearance to the 
remotest agency of the banditti. 

Not so, however, with myself,- I was no longer 
in doubt as to the fate of Emily. The letter was 
a sufficient proof that the outlaws had actually 
made her a captive ; and it was clearly evident 
that they would not restore her except upon their 
own terms. Under these impressions I dismissed 
the terror-stricken Mallet, and ordered my horse, 
that I might seek a personal interview with Flo- 
rence. I was aware that the adventure might 
prove a hazardous one ; but when I considered the 
motive which actuated me, I set all danger at de- 
fiance. No time was to be lost ; the hour when 
Florence was to meet the outlaws was near at 
hand ; and unless I could obtain their letter, so as 
to learn the place appointed for the interview, my 
project would be for ever defeated. I was resolved, 
however, to accomplish my purpose at every risk. 

I mounted my horse, and galloping away at full 
speed, soon reached the Florence mansion, I 
alighted, and knocked at the door for admission^ 
My summons was soon answered by a female do- 
mestic, who invited me into the house. Florence 
was at home, and would soon wait upon me. At 
length he made his appearance* He was not in 

the mo6t cheerful humour ; and from his glaring 

s2 
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eyes and dilated nostrils, it was evident that I had 
Httle to expect in the way of courtesy. 

"Have you any business with me?" he ill- 
naturedly asked. 

" Yes ; or I should not have been here.** 

"What is it?" 

"You charge me with stealing away your 
daughter ?" 

" Your name is Paul Ulric ?" 

" Yes !" 

" You have come to assert your innocence ?** he 
sneeringly remarked, 

" That is only for the guilty.'* 

"For the guilty — eh? Do you deny having 
practised upon my daughter's affections, and then 
basely persuading her into an elopement?" 

" I do !" 

"Also, that you have addressed me a letter 
representing yourself as an outlaw, and demand- 
ing a ransom for my child ?" 

" Yes !" 

" Your assertions are false !" 

" Beware," said I, " how you offend ! Do not 
think I have come here to be trifled with. Show 
me the letter of which you speak, that I may not 
be condemned without a hearing." 

" There I" said he, drawing a piece of folded paper 
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from his pocket, and throwing it violently upon 
the table. 

I snatched up the precious document (precious 
it was to me !) while he hurried to another part of 
the room, and was about to seize a bell-rope, com- 
municating with some other part of the house. 

" You need not summon your minions,^ I ex- 
claimed ; " for I have not sought this interview 
unarmedJ^ 

"What! do you threaten me ?" cried he, with a 
fierce and menacing look. 

** Ay ! and defy you !" 

" Villain !" exclaimed Florence, in a choked 
voice, rushing forward and seizing me by the 
throat. 

" Loose your hold !" cried I — " loose, I say, or 
by the great God, Til send a bullet to your heart ! 
'Tis well you have obeyed ! — ^nay, lift not your 
hand again — I have taken no false oath. My 
blood is heated as well as yours — and it is better 
that we should avoid a conflict." 

I hurried out of the room, and mounted my 
horse. When some distance on myVay, I reined 
up my steed, and leisurely commenced the perusal 
of the bandit's letter, which had cost me such an 
eflfort to procure. I shall take the liberty of tran- 
scribing it : it commenced as follows : — 
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" The Bandit to Richard Florence.* 
''As the captain of an association of gen- 
tlemen, (for gentlemen we certainly are,) with 
whom it is probable you will soon have some im- 
portant transactions, I have thought proper to de- 
tail a few particulars touching ourselves, which 
may not be altogether without interest. And first, 
a word or two concerning the 

'^ election of members. 
" We have refused admission into our body (not- 
withstanding numerous applications) all lawyers, 
politicians, and priests. We made this salutary 
regulation to prevent disunion ; experience having 
shown us that such individuals are dangerous 
members of society. We have one physician, who 
lately joined us, and him we have talked seriously 

* A letter, in some respects similar to this, is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. L , of Philadelphia, who received it, anonymous- 
ly, about five years ago, while residing on his farm, in the inte- 
rior of Pennsylvania. It was supposed to have been written by 
the notorious but accomplished Lewis, who headed a band of 
outlaws, and had his retreat in the Alleghany mountains. We 
might fill a volume, if we were disposed, with his exploits, but 
shall content ourselves on the present occasion with remarking, 
that he captured one of Mr. L 's nieces, a young Indy of sev- 
enteen, whom he detained nearly a fortnight, and then restored 
her upon the payment of a large st\m of money. She is now the 

wife of Mr. G , of B , where she and her husband 

lK>th reside, highly esteemed by all who know them. 
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of rubbing to pieces in his own mortar, to save ex- 
termination ourselves. Tailors and cobblers being 
a necessary evil, we have admitted one of each, 
whom we keep busily engaged at their respective 
trades, except when their services are required in 
cutting throats — or some similar employment. 
We have but one poet, and he is the only nuisance 
of which we can complain. He is continually 
stringing together his doggerel rhymes — singing 
fragments of songs — and repeating passages from 
various dramatic authors whom he has studied. 
He describes our adventures in verse ; says he in- 
tends to dispose of them to a certain bookseller who 
is fond of the marvellous, and expects to be hand- 
somely remunerated. Philosophers and metaphy- 
sicians, we have none — having wisely concluded 
that we could receive no essential benefit from 
their profound maxims or intricate researches — 
as it requires but little skill in blowing out a man's 
brains, when we find him disposed to^Vesist our 
peaceable operations. Secondly, 

^'OUR ABODE. 

" This is romantic and secluded ; and so fond 
are we of solitude, that we do not consent to re- 
ceive a single visiter — although many worthy in- 
dividuals have manifested a strong desire to hon- 
our us with their company. In this respect we 
are unpardonably selfish ; but it is the error of our 
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system, from which we cannot depart. I regret, 
my much-valued friend, that you and your asso- 
ciates were so unsuccessful in your efforts, the 
other day, to discover our retreat; and depend 
upon itjthat should you be more fortunate hereafter, 
we shall exert our utmost to give you a warm re- 
ception. Thirdly, 

^'matters in general. 
" When there is a sufficient provocation, we go 
all lengths to gratify our revenge. If there are 
any who seek to injure us, we either poison their 
cattle, fire their buildings, or do them some similar 
service, which all know how to appreciate. We 
do not suffer our members to be guilty of a mean 
action — that is, professionally. We never hesi- 
tate to shoot a man upon the highway, for the 
sake of his purse ; but on no occasion do we conde- 
scend to pick his pockets. This is a species of fraud 
which we not only abhor, but would punish with 
as much severity as your boasted laws. All man- 
kind we hold to be our debtors — and when we find 
an individual who has more money than we think 
he is entitled to, we demand it of him as a matter 
of right; and if he refuses, we settle the business 
in our own way — sometimes giving him other metal 
in exchange. There is still another source of rev- 
enue arising to us, from the ransoms paid for 
CAPTIVES. Upon this subject, however, I need 
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not say much at present, except, that if the pia- 
rents, or those interested, be wealthy, we are in- 
clined to be rather extravagant than otherwise. 
And now, the 

" CONCLUSIOX. 

" I must touch upon matters of still greater im- 
portance. You may have been at a loss, for the 
last few days, to account for the absence of your 
daughter. This explanation having devolved 
upon me, I hasten to inform you that she is in our 
possession, and will not be restored, except upon 
the payment of a certain sum of money, which 
we will name hereafter. Our demand, however, 
will be moderate. If you desire to make any ar- 
rangement, it will be necessary to meet one of our 
brotherhood at midnight, two days hence. This 
will allow you sufficient time to decide upon a 
matter which must be to you of considerable mo- 
ment. There is a meadow about a mile in a 
south-west direction from your house, which is 
entirely surrounded by the forest. A solitary elm 
stands in its centre, under which we some- 
times give audience to those with whom we have 
business of a peculiar nature. If, therefore, it 
should be moonlight, (which is indispensable,) come 
to this tree, unattended^ at the time proposed, and 
one of our men will be in waiting to receive you. 
There will be nothing to fear, provided you are 
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disposed to come and go peaceably. You must 
not forget, however, that you can be seen the mo- 
ment you issue from the forest ; and should there 
be others with you, depend upon it, a shower of 
bullets will soon whistle about your ears. 

" There is nothing more, my dear Florence, to 
be added — except, that you must endeavour not to 
disappoint us." 

I folded the letter with no little astonishment, 
that suspicion should have rested upon me as its 
author. <' But it matters not," said I to myself. 
<< There is something paramount to all this : the 
rescue of Emily devolves upon me — ^me alone. 
This is the night fixed by the outlaws for a meet- 
ing with Florence, that they may make known 
the price of her redemption ; but he, silly fool ! 
disbelieves it; and certain it is that the mid- 
night will find him a sleeper. Ay — midnight 
is the hour — provided the moon is abroad ; and if 
Richard Florence sleeps, there are other eyes that 
will be more watchful. I will make conditions 
with the desperadoes myself, and purchase the cap- 
tive's liberty." 
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